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EDITORIALS 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
WORLD COURT 


HE popular movement to get our 

United States into the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague is well nigh unprecedented in seri- 
ousness and in energy. In the light of 
this s:.uation, our readers will wish to 
know reasons for and against our entering 
the court. 

Of course, the American Peace Society 
would be expected to favor such a move- 
ment. William Ladd, founder of the 
American Peace Society in 1828, literally 
gave his life to the cause of a Congress 
and High Court of Nations. Elihu 
Burritt, one time Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Peace and Editor of the ADvocaTE 
oF Peace, pleaded for Mr. Ladd’s pro- 
posals in various international congresses 
abroad during the forties and the fifties 
of the last century. All familiar with the 
history of the American Peace Society 
recognize the consistency with which it has 
struggled for this ideal throughout a cen- 
tury. 

Since there is no prospect for a dur- 
able peace between nations except it be 
based upon international justice as ex- 
pressed in definable terms of international 
law, it follows that peace between nations 
depends upon two expressions of human 
endeavor; first, international law; and, 
second, the interpretation of international 
law in case of dispute about the meaning 
of any international law. This means the 


quasi-legislative organization of the world 
in terms of periodic conferences of duly 
accredited representatives, and the estab- 
lishment of a Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. This is a simple Amer- 
ican doctrine, perfectly clear to a child, 
and in no way inconsistent with the prac- 
tices of other powers. 

There is a Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice now in existence. It is 
located at The Hague, capital of Holland. 
It is made up of distinguished jurists, one 
of whom is John Bassett Moore, of the 
United States. The court has rendered 
decisions in a few international cases and 
opinions in a larger number of questions 
presented to it by the League of Nations. 
It is a worthy court, and as such a most 
hopeful step toward the firmer establish- 
ment of international peace. 

The objections to the United States 
entering this particular court rest pri- 
marily upon the fact that it is an agent 
of the League of Nations. Mr. Hughes 
attempts to explain away this difficulty 
by assuming that the judges are not elected 
by the League of Nations as such, and 
that therefore it is not an agent of the 
League of Nations in the technical sense 
of that word. His theory is that when 
the Council meets for the election of the 
judges it does not meet as the Council of 
the League of Nations, but as an “electoral 
council,” and that when the Assembly of 
the League of Nations meets to do its 
part toward the election of the judges it 
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does not meet as the Assembly of the 
League, but as an “electoral assembly”. 
In their “electoral” capacities, both the 
Council and the Assembly are organiza- 
tions apart from the League of Nations. 
It is then that the United States, under 
the Hughes’ plan, may sit in and vote 
for the judges, fix their salaries, fill vacan- 
cies, and provide pensions. After these 
things have been done, the United States 
may withdraw; whereupon the “electoral 
council” becomes the council of the League 
of Nations, and the “electoral assembly” 
becomes the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. 

Opponents of this plan point out that 
the statute under which the court operates 
does not contemplate any such legerde- 
main. This statute provides that the 
members of the court shall be elected not 
by an “electoral assembly” or an “electoral 
council,” but by the Assembly and by the 
Council of the League of Nations. The 
statute also provides that the number of 
judges may be increased by the Assembly 
upon the proposal not of an “electoral 
council,” but of the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

The salaries of the judges are deter- 
mined “by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations upon the proposal of the Council.” 
The expenses of the court are “borne by 
the League of Nations in such a manner 
as shall be decided upon the proposal of 
the Council.” Thus it is argued the pres- 
ent Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague is not a broad, 
universal court, ever at the service of all 
the nations, as our Supreme Court of 
the United States is always open to any 
State of our American Union. It is, they 
say, merely an agent of the League of 
Nations. 

To meet this objection the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee reported favor- 
ably a resolution providing for our entry 
into the court with the reservations sug- 
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gested by Mr. Hughes, but with certain 
changes by which the judges are to be 
nominated and elected. This resolution 
proposed a separate electoral commission 
to choose the judges, made up of repre- 
sentatives from all the nations, to assemble 
from all over the world for this purpose 
and no other. The resolution further pro- 
vided that under this plan of election the 
United States would be put upon equal 
footing with Great Britain by eliminating 
Canada, Ireland, New Zealand, Australia, 
South Africa, and India as voting mem- 
bers. 

Friends of the League of Nations have 
energetically this resolution. 
These opponents insist upon our participa- 
tion in the court on the Harding-Hughes 
terms. This plan proposes that we adhere 


opposed 


to the court without involving ourselves 
legally in any way with the League of 
Nations; and that the United States shall 
be permitted to participate, through rep- 
resentatives and upon an equality with 
other members, in any and all proceedings 
of either the Council or of the Assembly 
for the election of judges; that the United 
States shall pay a fair share of the ex- 
penses of the court, and that the statute 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice shall not be amended without the 
consent of the United States. 

Our readers are as capable as we of ap- 
proving or disapproving this particular 
plan. We confess that we do not like it. 
The method is too involved and indirect. 
We should prefer to see our United States 
adhere to an international court of all the 
nations wholly independent of any group 
of the powers. Therefore we are in sym- 
pathy with the Senate resolution to which 
we have already referred. 

True, most of the members of the 
League would object to altering their re- 
lations with the court. So the thing that 
we should like to see is probably incapable 
of realization, at least at this time. We 
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therefore favor the adhesion of the United 
States to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice with the Hughes’ reserva- 
tions, trusting to tomorrow to do the thing 
that ought to be done. 


IS CANCELLATION OF THE 
DEBTS NECESSARY? 


HE cancellation of the debts to the 
United States is not demanded by the 
economic situation in Europe. Take, for 
instance, the situation in Poland, one of 
the nations which has refunded its in- 
debtedness to the United States. Here 
is a territory which was overrun during 
the World War. One half of it was over- 
run again during the Soviet War in 1921. 
German and Austrian currency of greatly 
depreciated value was still in circulation 
in Poland only a year ago. The Polish 
mark has been stabilized only since Jan- 
uary, 1924. The new currency of Poland, 
the zloty, secured by gold or real values 
and controlled by a bank of issue inde- 
pendent of the government, has been in 
existence only since April 30, 1924. There 
has been no adequate taxation system in 
Poland until very recently, and the budget 
has been balanced for only a few months. 
And yet this country is now able to ad- 
vertise a stable currency with a reserve of 
65 per cent gold and gold securities ; an ex- 
cess of government receipts over expendi- 
tures of $14,282,000; a normal surplus of 
exports over imports ; 14,000 miles of gov- 
ernment-owned railroads showing an ex- 
cess of receipts over operating expenses, 
and the funding of all external debts. 
Poland is Europe’s chief producer of 
rye. Among the other European nations, 
it ranks second in production of potatoes, 
third in barley and oats, and fourth in beet 
sugar. The textile industry of the country 
is highly developed, as well as the oil, 
sugar-refining, iron and steel, chemical, 
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and timber industries. There seems to 
be plenty of Polish coal, not to mention 
important deposits of salt, iron, zinc, and 
other minerals. The total external and 
internal debt is only approximately $13 
per capita. 

Economic conditions in a number of 
European countries are far from happy; 
but it must be granted that they are im- 
proving. There is no better barometer by 
which to gage the economic weather of 
Europe than the condition of British busi- 
ness. The fact is that British sales on 
the European continent are now 30 per 
cent greater in value than they were in 
1913, when Europe was in the midst of 
great prosperity. While most of the con- 
tinental nations are still muddling along 
with their heavy customs tariffs, high- 
freight rates, poor railroad service, hates, 


rivalries, and petty squabbles, British 
business men are forging ahead. British 


exports to Switzerland during the first 
half year of 1924 exceeded those of the 
first half year of 1913 by 200 per cent, to 
Holland by 90 per cent, to France by 50 
per cent. For the same periods of time 
Britain’s sales in Scandinavia have prac- 
tically doubled. Her exports to southern 
Europe have increased about 35 per cent. 
The gold value of the British exports to 
the succession States of old Russia for 
the last quarter of 1924 was 14 per cent 
greater than that of 1913. Comparing the 
gold value of Germany’s exports to other 
European continental countries for the 
first nine months of 1924 with those of 
Great Britain to the same countries for 
the same period, Germany’s sales were 
worth 83 per cent of the sales in 1913, 
while Britain’s sales were worth 131 per 
cent of those in 1913. 

In the presence of such facts, it does 
not seem necessary to raise the question 
of the cancellation of European debts to 
the United States. 
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AS TO THE FRENCH DEBT 


R. BORAH is quite within the facts 
when he points out that each of the 
four loans made by France to the United 
States during and immediately following 
the Revolution has been paid in full. Of 
the total] amount of $6,352,500 borrowed, 
the sum of $4,327,600 was repaid by 1795, 
and the balance of $2,024,900 was re- 
funded into 4% and 5% per cent do- 
mestic stock. All of this stock was repaid 
by 1815.. In addition to these loans, there 
were certain aids and subsidies granted by 
King Louis XVI to the American colonies, 
amounting to $1,815,000. It is not under- 
stood that France presents any claim 
under any of these negotiations. In 1824, 
in consideration of the services and sacri- 
fices of General Lafayette in the War of 
the Revolution, Congress authorized a pay- 
ment to him of $200,000 and a township 
of land. Thus it may be said our debt 
has been paid. 

But there was a far greater item in the 
actual cost to France because of what she 
did for us in that critical period of our 
history. As pointed out by William D. 
Guthrie and others, this item of cost to 
France, which bankrupted the government 
of Louis XVI and led to the French Revo- 
lution and the ruin of the French mon- 
archy, has never been repaid. The amount 
of this expense incurred by France, for 
which payment has not been made or ex- 
pected, is naturally indeterminate. The 
French archives, Professor Marion, of the 
College of France; the English historian, 
Trevelyan, and our own American his- 
torian, John Fiske, not to mention other 
authorities, warrant us in believing that 
France expended at least $250,000,000 in 
order to help us secure our independence. 
No bill has been presented for this sum. 
It is, therefore, not a “debt” to France. 
But it is interesting to note that such an 
amount, compounded at 3 per cent interest 
for the years since the end of our Revolu- 
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tion, would now amount in principal and 
interest to much more than the amount 
which France now owes to the United 
States. 

In the light of these facts, America can 
be counted upon not to embarrass this 
our first and only ally, as she struggles 
with her financial difficulties. She may 
count upon us rather to help her in every 
way possible. 


AGAIN RESPECTFULLY 
SUGGESTED 


RIENDS of the League of Nations 
render that organization a disservice 

by refusing to acknowledge that there are 
in its constitution erroneous principles 
and affronts to the teachings of history. 
In pointing out from time to time these 
defects in the structure of the League, 
the ApvocaTE oF PracE has not been 
prompted by any captious spirit of ill will. 
On the contrary, the policy of this maga- 
zine has been to tell the truth as best it 
could, with the hope that the constitution 
of this great international organization at 
Geneva may be brought into line with 
American international ideals and prac- 
tice, not to mention its own behavior in 
actual situations. We have shown from 
time to time how the Covenant of the 
League contemplates the coercion of a re- 
calcitrant State by force of arms, and that, 
therefore, if the League were to function 
under its constitution, it would under cer- 
tain conditions assume the proportions of 
a superstate. We have held, therefore, 
that the United States, under the terms 
of its written Constitution, could not, if 
it would, become a member of the League. 
This position has been severely criti- 
cized by many earnest and honest friends 
of peace, both in this country and abroad. 
Support of our position, however, has re- 
cently appeared in a series of interesting 
articles by Dr. Charles H. Levermore, 
winner of the Bok Peace Award. In the 
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Baltimore Sun of February 13, Dr. Lever- 
more, recently returned from several 
months in Geneva, says: “A ‘superstate’ 
will exist at Geneva if the present policy 
of the League of Nations is carried out by 
League leaders in Europe. This is some- 
thing that should be regarded as a matter 
of serious concern to supporters of the 
League idea in America.” This candid 
and careful interpreter of international 
affairs refers to the protocol proposed and 
unanimously adopted at the Fifth Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations in October 
last. Dr. Levermore believes this protocol 
to be “the latest phase of a series of futile 
attempts by the League of Nations to 
make disarmament possible and peace 
permanent.” 

In the same paper of February 16 the 
writer continues: “Coercion, or resort to 
war as a means of punishment of a so- 
called ‘aggressor nation,’ is now the 
avowed policy of the League of Nations. 

The League has thus abandoned 
the principle of preventing wars by the 
force of public opinion, and now proposes 
through the protocol to empower the 
Council of the League to call upon nations 
to wage immediate war against an ag- 
gressor.” 

Here is a straightforward statement of 
fact by an earnest friend of the League of 
Nations. In our judgment, this frank 
acknowledgment from such a source will 
go further toward a more hopeful discus- 
sion of the League in America than all 
the partisan condemnation of our country 
and the biased adulations of the League 
put together. 

As an agency for the promotion of co- 
operation between nations, the League of 
Nations has rendered worthy services. As 
such it will go on rendering other services, 
if only it continues to limit itself to the 
work of mutual co-operation. But, in our 
opinion, the Council of the League is de- 
cidedly on the wrong track in its effort to 
“control” armaments in Austria, Bulgaria, 
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Germany, and Hungary, just as the As- 
sembly was decidedly on the wrong track 
when it adopted the protocol last October 
with the thought of compelling peace be- 
tween States. In its technical organiza- 
tions, devoted to economic and financial 
reconstruction, to the improvement of 
communications and transit, and to the 
promotion of public health, the League 
may be of great service. We believe that 
the League has been of inestimable service 
in all these directions. This is said, in 
no patronizing spirit, but in a temper to 
be just. But any League of Nations or- 
ganized for the coercion of States is not a 
peace organization. It is more in the 
nature of an agency for war. 

Evidently, leaders within the League 
are beginning to realize this. Opinion in 
Europe—England, Sweden, France, and 
other countries—is swinging to the view 
that the protocol so _ enthusiastically 
adopted and heralded four months ago is 
a step in the wrong direction, just as Arti- 
cles X and XVI of the Covenant were 
mistakes—if not of motives, certainly of 
judgment. The true friends of interna- 
tional peace wili do well to follow the 
brave lead of Dr. Charles H. Levermore, 
to confess the facts, and to go about the 
business of revising the structure of the 
League, to the end that it may become in 
form what practically all of its leaders 
now privately confess it to be in substance, 
an agency for the promotion of interna- 
tional co-operation. Why should there be 
hesitency to fashion the rules to the game 
as it can and ought to be played? 

This is said here again, not for the pur- 
poses of belittling the League, of whittling 
from it any powers which it in fact pos- 
sesses, but with the hope that candor and 
intelligence among the friends of the 
League will be able in these ways to add 
unto its glory and usefulness. Disap- 
pointment, failure, and heartbreak lie at 
the end of any other course. 
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IF OUR HEART FOLLOW OUR 
TREASURE 


HE very great Master’s observation, 

that “where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also,” gives rise to seri- 
ous reflection, as one reminds one’s self 
of the debts owed by European States to 
our American Government. 

The simple facts as of November 15, 
1924, are impressive. In round numbers, 
Armenia, not now recognized by us as a 
government, owes us $12,000,000 and $3,- 
000,000 accrued interest; Austria, $24,- 
000,000, with $6,000,000 accrued interest ; 
Belgium, $377,000,000, with $95,000,000 
accrued interest; Czechoslovakia, $92,- 
000,000, with $24,000,000 accrued inter- 
est; Esthonia, $14,000,000, with $3,500,- 
000 accrued interest; Finland, $9,000,000, 
now a bonded indebtedness; France, $3,- 
500,000,000, with $800,000,000 accrued 
interest; Great Britain, $4,500,000,000, 
plan for payment adjusted; Greece, $15,- 
000,000, with $2,250,000 accrued interest ; 
Hungary, $2,000,000, plan for payment 
agreed upon; Italy, $1,750,000,000, with 
$450,000,000 accrued interest; Latvia, 
$5,000,000, with $1,000,000 accrued in- 
terest; Lithuania, $5,000,000, with $1,- 
000,000 accrued interest; Poland, $160,- 
000,000, with $19,000,000 accrued inter- 
est; Rumania, $36,000,000, with $9,500,- 
000 accrued interest; Russia, $200,000,- 
000, with $56,000,000 accrued interest ; 
Jugoslavia, $51,000,000, with $13,000,000 
accrued interest. The total of these fig- 
ures is approximately $10,500,000,000, 
with an accrued interest of nearly $1,500,- 
000,000. These are debts owed to our 
United States Government alone, one-half 
for cash advanced, the rest for surplus war 
material, relief supplies, and other aid. 

To these amounts there should be added 
our private investments in Europe; loans 
to governments, cities, business enter- 
prises, including banks, insurance com- 
panies, and mortgages of many kinds. 
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While we are still unable to report all of 
these amounts, we know that they reach 


nearly $2,000,000,000. In addition, there 
are the liquid funds held in European 
capitals for stock-market speculation. 

Twelve billion dollars is a large sum of 
money. It represents an amount twelve 
times our national debt before the war. 
We sense the amount more vividly when 
we recall that there have been only slightly 
over one billion minutes throughout our 
Christian era, and that there are only ap- 
proximately 1,700,000,000 men, women, 
and children on the face of the globe. 

It cannot be doubted that we of Amer- 
ica have treasure in Europe. How far 
may it be said that our American heart is 
in Europe also? 

In attempting to answer this question, 
a number of views have been brought to 
light. There are those among us here in 
America who believe that the Europeans 
should be expected to pay. There are 
others who, like Mr. Bryan, would make 
a virtue of necessity and exchange these 
“worthless debts for peace.” 
American opinion, however, is, we believe, 
opposed to the cancellation of these debts. 

In February, 1922, the Congress pro- 
vided for the creation of a World War 
foreign debt commission, authorized not 
to cancel, but to refund or convert, and to 
extend the time of payment of the prin- 
cipal or the interest, or both, of any of 
these debts into bonds or other obligations 
backed by security calculated to protect 
the best interests of the United States of 
America. The act forbids the commission 
to cancel any part of these debts except 
through payment. 

Under the terms of this act nearly 45 
per cent of the total indebtedness has been 
funded in a manner satisfactory to all 
parties. The debts of Great Britain, 
Lithuania, Poland, Finland, and Hungary 
have been thus refunded. The debt com- 
mission has been continued, and there is 
every prospect that it will go ahead with 


priceless 
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the funding of the debts of the remaining 
countries. 

In our opinion, the attitude of our 
country in this respect is sound, both in 
finance and in morals. That our heart is 
in Europe along with our treasure does 
not mean that we should lose our head 
anywhere. Herbert Spencer showed how 
pure altruism leads to inevitable suicide; 
but it is also true that misdirected charity 
invariably does more harm than good to 
the beneficiary. It is not comforting to 
meditate upon a Europe bribed to disarm. 
Disarmament of such a nature would lack 
both in permanency and hope. What has 
been done by nearly one-half of the debtors 
can be done by the other half. Self-respect 
will ultimately bring them to that course. 

European nations know that they are 
not in need of doles from the United 
States. Their ill wills, their extravagant 
expenditures for war purposes, their in- 
capacity to base their own business on 
business principles, are matters which 
they must, like honorable men, readjust 
in their own way upon their own initia- 
tive. This we believe to be the honest 
view not only in America, but among the 
substantial men of Europe as well. This 
was the position taken by Great Britain 
with such beneficent results. The rapid 
rise of the pound sterling was due pri- 
marily to the moral stand taken by the 
British people upon this matter of debts; 
and, notwithstanding the great sacrifices 
of foreign securities which Great Britain 
made in order to carry on the war, she 
has today more than 3,000,000,000 pounds 
sterling invested in foreign countries. 
Surely, Britain has pointed the only way 
for the other debtor nations of Europe. 

Something might be said in favor of 
the United States receipting obligations 
of foreign powers as an act of generosity ; 
but to propose that we cancel the debts in 
exchange for an impalpable and uncertain 
so-called disarmament would be to com- 
pound weakness with shortsightedness. 


Our United States did not provoke the 
war which ended in these enormous debts. 
Our country is not to blame for the heart- 
rending anarchy that is in Europe. But 
we are willing and anxious to help every 
one of those peoples toward a firm and en- 
during position by insisting upon sound 
We are doing 
thus no injury to our friends; we are ren- 


finance and good morals. 


dering them, we hope and believe, the 
service they need—a service which they 





will come to appreciate more and more. 


THERE MAY BE ANOTHER WAR 


HE rest of the world will be inter- 

ested in the news that military sup- 
plies are being manufactured for Russia in 
four countries outside that country. The 
Russian commissar, Loganowski, is travel- 
ing through Europe, arranging for the 
purchase of war material for Moscow. A 
German factory in Sweden has received 
orders for 350 airplanes for scout and 
bombing purposes, as well as 500 field 
guns. In the meantime France is recruit- 
ing troops in her African possessions for 
service in Poland or Rumania in case of 
French feelings 
toward Russia have not been softened by 


attack from the east. 


President Rykoff’s recent speech in Mos- 
cow, referring to Russia’s debts to France, 
in which he took the ground that the 
French did not lend their money to the 
Czar because of any love for Russia, but 
to protect herself against Germany and to 
safeguard the interests of the entire bour- 
geois world. A cablegram to our “World’s 
Greatest Newspaper” announces that Mos- 
cow has placed orders in various European 
countries for $50,000,000 worth of can- 
nons, tanks, and airplanes. German chem- 
ical factories have received orders for the 
prompt delivery of 4,500,000 pounds of 
chloride of potassium “for the Russian dye 
trade.” Of course, potassium chloride can 


be used for other purposes. 
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Surely, there are currents and cross- 
currents, some of which certainly make 
for another war in Europe. State indi- 
vidualism is rampant. Foreign policies of 
the nationalists are in the main extremely 
selfish. Frontiers established by the 
Treaty of Versailles, many of them most 
wickedly drawn, seem to be incapable of 
rectification except by force. Unemploy- 
ment and the cost of living are sources 
of bitterness and despair, cruel hindrances 
to culture or peace. Idealist experimenta- 
tions seem to assuage the situation not at 
all. One is tempted to revert to the pic- 
turesque phraseology of Woodrow Wilson 
and call somebody “pigmy-minded,” given 
to “aberrations of thinking,” a “contempti- 
ble quitter,” with “jaundiced eyes,” and 
“amazing ignorance.” There is a dispro- 
portionate number of persons in control of 
affairs in European States with “heads 
serving simply as knots to prevent their 
bodies from unraveling.” They may have 
another war, if they want that sort of 
thing. 


” 


AS TO GERMAN RESOURCES 


EALTH in Germany has not been 

destroyed; quite the contrary. We 
have German authority for believing that 
to duplicate the Thyssen plant would take 
$160,000,000, if carried out under German 
conditions of labor and cost of materials, 
or $250,000,000 under American condi- 
tions. It is estimated that Thyssen must 
have earned at least $75,000,000 since the 
beginning of the war. It is reported that 
the Stinnes family owns 231 coal or iron 
mines, 36 foundries, 18 steel works, 294 
concerns for the construction of machines, 
285 electrical light, power, and heat trans- 
portation plants, 128 factories for the 
manufacture of accessories, 196 railroads, 
steamship, and motor lines, 43 newspapers 
and periodicals, 27 hotels, 102 villages or 
small towns, 32 theaters, 40 plantations, 
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and more than a million acres of land in 
19 countries of four continents. 

But there are more important aspects 
of Germany’s wealth than are indicated 
by any reference to individual fortunes. 
Take, for example, coal, over which most 
of the difficulties between France and Ger- 
many arise. Germany holds third place 
in the world as a coal-producing nation, 
and exports more coal than any other Eu- 
ropean country. For a generation Ger- 
many has shown an increasing determina- 
tion to push to the utmost her use of her 
wealth in coal. Between 1880 and 1894, 
German coal exports only increased from 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons annually. 
Because of the Coal Syndicate formed in 
1893, Germany’s coal exports increased 
800 per cent. In the meantime the syndi- 
cate fought coal imports with the utmost 
energy. During the first five months of 
1922 Germany only imported 2,960,000 
tons of coal, four and five-tenths per cent 
of her total consumption for those months. 
Since France had already taken the Saar 
Valley, it is clear that the loss of that 
section did not destroy the German coal 
industry. Before the war, Germany ex- 
ported to Austria-Hungary 30 per cent 
of her coal; in 1922, 7.5 per cent; to Hol- 
land, 17.5 per cent, and in 1922, 5.6 per 
cent ; to Belgium, 16.5 per cent; 1922, 14 
per cent; to France, 15 per cent; in 1922, 
50 per cent. In 1913 France received 
within her old frontiers 3,600,000 tons of 
coal and 2,400,000 tons of coke. In 1922 
France received within her new frontiers 
8,000,000 tons of coal and 6,000,000 tons 
of coke. Germany, making full use of 
her mining equipment, can produce now, 
within her present frontiers, 187,000,000 
tons of coal and 140,000,000 tons of lig- 
nite, equivalent to 31,000,000 of coal, or, 
in other words, a total of 218,000,000 tons 
of coal annually. Making full use of her 
metallurgic equipment, the Reich can use 
annually about 178,000,000 tons of coal. 
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This means that Germany is in position 
to export annually more than 40,000,000 
tons of coal. This in turn means that 
Germany, in spite of the modifications of 
her frontiers, will remain the greatest pro- 
ducer and the greatest exporter of coal in 
continental Europe and the third greatest 
producer and exporter in the world. 
Germany wishes to sell this coal and 
France wishes to buy it. So that is that. 


HUNGARIAN RECONSTRUCTION 


T HAS been reported that Jeremiah 

Smith, Jr., League of Nations’ Com- 
missioner-General of Hungary, is about 
to resign. We hope this is not true. 
Hungary needs the help of this gracious 
and intelligent young Boston lawyer. 
Hungary has been and still is in sore dis- 
tress. Under the terms of the treaty of 
Trianon, she lost two-thirds of her terri- 
tory, one-half her coal, 90 per cent of her 
timber, 99 per cent of her iron, 95 per 
cent of her quarries, and other sources of 
wealth. Five days after the armistice she 
was proclaimed a republic under Karolyi. 
A second revolution established her a re- 
public of Hungarian Soviets under Bela 
Kun. A third revolution and a red terror 
re-established her under her old constitu- 
tion. Evidences of her will to regain por- 
tions of her lost wealth and territory gave 
rise to a decided opposition in terms of 
the Little Entente. Then came her finan- 
cial collapse. 

In the face of such a situation the 
League of Nations has undertaken to en- 
able Hungary to do two things—namely, 
to recuperate and to meet the charges 
against her for reparations. 

The commission set up by the League 
of Nations for the accomplishment of 
these tasks is headed by Jeremiah Smith, 
Jr. This commission has been at work 
since the first of May, 1924. There have 
been results. A reconstruction law has 
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been passed. A bank of issue has been es- 
tablished with a capital of thirty million 
crowns, nearly one-half of which was 
underwritten by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. A substantial loan has been suc- 
cessfully floated. The exchange has been 
stabilized. Foreign currency has begun to 
flow in and the revenues to increase. With 
the balancing of the budget, there have 
been many evidences of the return of con- 
fidence. The nation’s resources in wealth 
are reported to be increasing. Modifica- 
tion of the system of licenses for exports 
and imports has promoted freedom of 
trade. A special cable to the New York 
Times under date of February 11 quotes 
Count Bethlen as saying that only one- 
half of the one hundred million gold 
crowns allowed to the government by the 
League of Nations has been used. This 
sum was used in the first six months, and 
since that time the budget has been bal- 
anced. How far the people are taxing 
themselves to help out we are not told. 

True, the Iridentist movement in Hun- 
gary, backed by such men as Count 
Apponyi, is very much alive. It seems 
unreasonable to expect that the proud 
Magyars will continue to accept willingly 
the losses that are imposed upon Hungary. 
There is no doubt that armaments are be- 
ing secretly accumulated within and with- 
out the kingdom. There have been at 
least two seizures of these armaments 
within the last year. Count Bethlen as- 
sures us, however, that the control of the 
high commission is recognized, and he dis- 
misses the secret preparations for war as 
immaterial. Commissioner Smith’s views 
upon this matter are not reported. The 
Count assures us that what Hungary needs 
now is long-term agricultural credits. 

It appears that before the war the present 
territory of Hungary required an average 
of one hundred million gold crowns an- 
nually in long-term loans from countries 
now no longer able to lend. The result is 
that Hungary must turn now to western 
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Europe and to America. There is more 
need of money now than before the war, 
because not only improvements but resto- 
rations are waiting to be carried out. Be- 
cause short-term credits are commanding 
25 per cent interest, factories are unable 
to compete with other countries. It is this 
that causes the unemployment. There- 
fore we are told that almost every diffi- 
culty that Hungary has economically is 
due to a shortage of long-term credits. 
The interest rate on short-term loans 
would seem to indicate that long-term 
credits are not the only need in Hungary. 

Anybody interested to forestall war in 
Europe must seriously consider this situ- 
ation in Hungary. The danger of it runs 
deeper than the political or economic 
problems indicate. No one can read, say, 
such a book as The Tragedy of Hungary, 
by Louis K. Birinyi, without realizing 
that the Hungarian problem is racial and 
spiritual and serious. This book is but 
one evidence of the bitterness in Hungary. 
If Hungary is to take her place content- 
edly in the sisterhood of nations, a con- 
structive work remains yet to be done. At 
the moment we find our only hope to lie 
with the work of the commission set up 
under the League of Nations. 


NEW RUSSIAN IDEAS OF A 
BANKING SYSTEM 


T MUST be confessed that the Soviet 
Union of Socialist Republics in Russia 

is in the way of teaching something to 
the bankers outside that mysterious land. 
During the last five years the Soviets 
have completely reversed their views of 
the banking possibilities within the Union. 
Shortly after the revolution the Union 
took up the business of smashing all the 
Russian banks and bankers. It was the 


purpose of the Soviet chiefs that all na- 
tional business should be conducted with- 
out any banks. 
plete. 


The destruction was com- 
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The self-appointed smashing repre- 
sentatives of the proletariat discovered, 
however, that they could not get along 
without banks. Thereupon they decided 
to construct a system of strictly national- 
ized banks, no individuals being allowed 
to go into the business. The results are 


interesting. 
There is already one central bank, 
known as the State Bank, with 389 


branchés. It is this bank which controls 
the emission of currency. Next in order 
of importance is the Bank for the Ex- 
terior Commerce of the Soviet Union of 
Socialist Republics, with branches in all 
the Russian seaports and in all cities in 
which goods for exports are gathered from 
the sources of production. Third, there 
is the Central Bank for Agriculture, 
which serves as the banking agency for 
the numerous societies for agricultural 
credits throughout Russia. Then comes 
the Bank for Interior Commerce and In- 
dustry, with branches in a large number 
of Russian and Siberian cities and towns. 
Next is the Co-operative Bank, doing 
business with the many co-operative socie- 
ties of all kinds, sprinkled all over Russia. 
This bank also has branches in many lo- 
calities. Sixth, there is the Central Bank 
for Communal Credits, also with numer- 
ous branches, devoted primarily to the 
financial operations of Russian municipal- 
ities. The newest of the banks, the Elec- 
tro Bank, is concerned with financing the 
gradual electrification of the whole of 
Russia. The total number of these credit 
institutions at the present writing is 174, 
with 773 branches. 

On the first of December, 1924, the 
banks had a total capital of 152,000,000 
gold rubles, total assets of 2,147,000,000 
gold rubles; current accounts, 573,000,000 
gold rubles; discounts, 478,000,000 gold 
rubles; trading operations, 362,000,000 
gold rubles. During 1922-1923 the Bank 
for Exterior Commerce did a business of 
a little less than 646,000,000 gold rubles. 
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During 1923-1924 its business rose to 
1,700,000,000 gold rubles. This bank has 
made arrangements with leading banks in 
the large cities of Europe, North and 
South America, and in New York for the 
financing of all Soviet imports and ex- 
ports. This Bank for Exterior Commerce 
owns and controls the Russo-Persian Bank 
at Teheran, with its branches throughout 
Persia; and another, the Extreme Orient 
Bank, located at Khabarovsk, with 
branches at various points in the Russian 
Far-East. It is planning at the present 
to open a branch at Constantinople. 

Thus we see not only a remarkable 
change in the attitude of the Soviets to- 
ward the serviceableness of banks; we are 
confronted with a most interesting dif- 
ferentiation of banking functions, calcu- 
lated, perhaps, to modify banking practice 
in other parts of the world. 


UR enormous and rapidly growing 

investments abroad naturally give rise 
to the inquiry how far the responsibility 
of the Government of the United States 
may be engaged, directly or indirectly. 
This has given rise to some nervousness 
in certain quarters. Indeed, a resolution 
has been introduced in the House request- 
ing the President to direct all govern- 
mental agencies to refrain from directly 
or indirectly engaging the responsibility 
of the United States in the fulfilment of 
these financial obligations, and from giv- 
ing official recognition to any arrangement 
which may commit the United States to 
any form of military intervention in order 
to compel the observance of any of those 
obligations, unless first authorized by the 
congress. In our judgment, this is a mat- 
ter for consideration and discussion, both 
in the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in the Senate and on Foreign Affairs in 
the House, if for no other reason than to 
remind ourselves of the Porter-Drago doc- 
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trine agreed to at the second Hague Con- 
gress, 1907. 


HE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, too, 

welcomes Mr. Emile Daeschner, the 
new French ambassador who has come to 
succeed M. Jules Jusserand at Washing- 
ton, arriving January 24, 1925. 

Mr. Georges Henri Emile Daeschner 
was born on January 3, 1863. He comes 
of an Alsatian Protestant family and was 
educated as a lawyer. In two years from 
now he will have been connected with the 
administrative and diplomatic business of 
the French Government for 40 years. 

After being graduated from the law 
school, he was appointed attaché to the 
political direction of the Foreign Office on 
February 10, 1887, and it is in this ca- 
pacity that he entered his diplomatic 
career. He was appointed attaché to the 
cabinet of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in 1889. 

For many years he was a member of the 
French embassy at London, and his per- 
fect use of the English language will be of 
advantage to him in America. However, 
his most valuable training in international 
affairs has been acquired through con- 
fidential association with several of the 
most influential of French premiers and 
foreign ministers in his capacity as adviser 
of the Foreign Office and head of the Bu- 
reau of Administrative Affairs at the Quai 
d’Orsay. He was chief of the cabinet of 
the French Premier from June, 1905, to 
August, 1906. In the meantime he had 
been intrusted by the French Government 
with several missions abroad. He was 
member of the French mission sent by the 
French Government to Copenhagen in 
February, 1906, to represent France at the 
funeral of Christian IX, King of Den- 
mark, 

He was successively first secretary at the 
French embassy at Madrid (September, 
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1906) and at London (June, 1908). In 
July, 1909, he was called back to Paris to 
take up new duties as chief of the cabinet 
of the French Premier and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

As minister plenipotentiary of the first 
class, Mr. Daeschner was appointed to 
Lisbon in March, 1913, and to Bucharest 
in January, 1920. 

Mr. Emile Daeschner was director of 
the Bureau of Administrative Affairs in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs when he 
was appointed French ambassador at 
Washington, in November, 1924. He is 
commander of the Legion of Honor. 

The United States welcomes this dis- 
tinguished representative of La Belle 
France. 


UR creeds are our attempts to phrase 

the spiritual faith we hold. Randall 
J. Condon, superintendent of schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently issued what 
he calls “The Kindergartner’s Creed.” 
We would not detract from it by praising 
it. We print it for the encouragement of 
every believer in the childhood of the 
race: 


“T believe in little children as the most 
precious gift of heaven to earth. I believe 
that they have immortal souls, created in 
the image of God, coming forth from Him 
and to return to Him. I believe that in 
every child are infinite possibilities for 
good or evil, and that the kind of influence 
with which he is surrounded in early 
childhood largely determines whether or 
not the budding life shall bloom in fra- 
grance and beauty, with the fruit of a 
noble, Godlike character. 

“T believe in play as the child’s normal 
effort to understand himself through free 
self-expression, and I believe, too, in work, 
but work that is joyous, and that the joy 
in the doing comes largely from the well 
doing. 

“T believe in freedom, but not in license ; 
in prompt, cheerful obedience; in punctu- 
ality, regularity, accuracy, industry, and 
application; that wisely directed self-ac- 
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tivity should result in self-control, in self- 
forgetfulness, in an increasing desire to 
choose the good, true, and beautiful, and 
to contribute to the happiness of others. 

“T believe in cultivating the intellect 
and the will, but I believe, too, in soul- 
culture, and that out of this cultivation 
comes the more abundant life, bringing 
forth the fruits of the spirit—kindness, 
gentleness, joy, peace, truth, faith, hope, 
love, reverence for God, for each other, 
and for all His lovely creatures. 

“T believe that the white city of God, 
with its river of life and its tree of life, 
is the divine type of the kindergarten, 
with its life-giving love, sunshine, and 
companionship, and its symmetrical un- 
folding of all the beauties of child life— 
physical, mental, moral, spiritual. 

“T believe that the work of the kinder- 
gartner is the holiest and happiest of all 
earth’s tasks. 

“To this work, Father, I believe Thou 
hast called me, and to it I give all that 
Thou hast given me of insight and wis- 
dom and strength and love and gentleness 
and patience and humility.” 


A ex-soldier of England expresses him- 
self upon the manna of death. Here 
are his words: 


“Most people will read the report of the 
League of Nations Committee on Chem- 
istry and War with unmixed feelings of 
horror and detestation of what are there 
indicated as likely means of warfare in 
the future. But those who served in the 
war will find the most trustworthy promise 
of peace till now offered us in the fact that 
those who have hitherto reaped honors and 
profits while others fought are in the fu- 
ture to be exposed to risks not less than 
those which the men in the trenches are 
called upon to endure. 

“Gas promises to democratize war even 
more than did the invention of artillery. 
In the future, the man who tries to escape 
from London to the sea in a luxurious ex- 
press whenever he anticipates an air raid 
will be in the same peril throughout his 
journey and at its end as if he were in the 
trenches. For which many of us will feel 
properly grateful. 

“In the modern community, organized 
and closely knit together into a single 
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bundle of life, the man who grows potatoes 
on a tiny allotment as truly helps in a war 
as the man who trains soldiers. He will 
in the future share equally with the man- 
at-arms the peril of pain, of maiming, and 
of death. 

“But, it will be urged, this war in the 
air, this war of gas and bombs and germs, 
will be a war against not men only, but 
against women and babies. This, how- 
ever, introduces no new principle. Wars 
have always been fought by the innocent, 
and the incidence of suffering has been 
upon the innocent. The old have made 
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The old have profited by the 
The war spares them to perpetuate 
the iniquities that were the primary cause 


the war. 
war. 


of the war. Let them once believe that 
there is no place on the earth that is safer 
than a front trench, let them once know 
that their personal peril is not less than 
that of a private soldier—that Whitehall 
is no more secure than an advanced bomb- 
ing post, that the manna of death is as 
likely to fall on them in a remote hamlet 
as in the No Man’s Land—and we shall 
take a long, forced march on the road that 
leads to peace.” 
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GERMAN DISARMAMENT 
O N JANUARY 19, which was the oc- 


casion of the presentation to the 
Reichstag of the completed Cabinet, Chan- 
cellor Luther delivered a speech, in which 
he outlined the salient features of his 
government’s policy. This declaration of 
policy occasioned, on the next day, a 
heated debate, which, however, resulted in 
a vote of confidence in the new govern- 
ment. 

Herr Luther’s Speech 


Chancellor Luther began with a tribute 
to his predecessor, Herr Marx, for his 
steadfastness along the thorny path of 
reconstruction. It would be the task of 
the new government to pursue the same 
path towards the same clear goal. Its 
policy would be based not on party sup- 
port in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but on all those parties which consented 
to the present form of the State and were 
prepared to co-operate with it in a prac- 
tical manner. The situation of the coun- 
try was a clear warning that a government 
and a Reichstag faced with such momen- 
tous decisions must stand upon the broad- 
est possible basis. At the same time the 
government, though it did not represent 
a parliamentary coalition, depended for 
its support on a majority in the Reichstag. 
From the time when he had placed him- 





self at the disposal of President Ebert for 
the formation of a Cabinet he had been 
guided by the single desire to prevent the 
government crisis from becoming a na- 
tional crisis. 

The new government took its stand 
upon the republican constitution, and it 
would oppose, and punish with severity, 
as high treason, any attempt to bring 
about the alteration of that constitution 
by violent or otherwise illegal methods. 
It would, however, have to uphold the re- 
lations between the Reich and the Federal 
States, while respecting the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the latter and their place 
in the life and administration of the Reich. 
Furthermore, the government would see 
that the internal administration was kept 
pure, and that the official body devoted its 
whole powers to the welfare of the nation. 

Turning to foreign policy, Herr Luther 
declared that the Cabinet would hope to 
co-operate in securing real and permanent 
peace among the nations. In detail, the 
main lines of the new government’s for- 
eign policy were primarily determined by 
the London Agreement. Stability in 
Europe was the essential basis for the 
solution of the reparation question, as 
contemplated in that agreement. The 
Cabinet would loyally carry out the laws 
passed as the result of the agreement, and 
it expected from the other side similar 
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loyalty of fulfilment. Unfortunately, the 
moral and political relief which the Lon- 
don Agreement had offered the German 
people had been adversely influenced by 
the failure of the Allies to evacuate the 
Northern Zone of occupied German terri- 
tory. The government adopted as its own 
the attitude of the former Cabinet to- 
wards this question. The continued oc- 
cupation of the Northern Zone implied 
that certain just claims accruing to 
Yermany from the Treaty of Versailles 
remained unsatisfied. It implied a mani- 
fest breach of the spirit and principles 
into which the London Agreement had 
breathed life. 


Problem of Disarmament 


As for the reasons given for not evacu- 
ating the Northern Zone, namely, the 
alleged shortcomings of Germany with re- 
gard to disarmament, the new govern- 
ment adopted the standpoint of the note 
sent by the late government to the Allies. 
It repeated the request to be informed at 
the earliest possible moment on the matter 
indicated, so that it might be put into a 
position to define its reply. At the same 
time, the government would do everything 
in its power to obtain, by means of ne- 
gotiation, the evacuation at the earliest 
possible moment of the Northern Zone, 
without which security, in the present po- 
litical and economic circumstances of 
Germany and Europe, would not be pos- 
sible. With regard to the future execu- 
tion of the London Agreement, the new 
government observed with satisfaction 
that co-operation with the foreign com- 
missions set up under this agreement had 
so far worked without the slightest fric- 
tion. It would be the special care of the 
Cabinet to watch over all questions con- 
nected with the London Agreement, and, 
while ensuring fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions assumed under it, to pay equal at- 
tention to obtaining those modifications 
and inmprovements which had proved 
necessary. 

The attitude of Germany towards the 
League of Nations had been laid down in 
the memorandum addressed by the late 
government to the Powers represented in 
the Council of the League, and further- 
more in the letter directed to the Secre- 
tariat of the League in Geneva. The gov- 
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ernment was watching attentively the de- 
velopment of the ideas underlying the 
League and the views governing the put- 
ting of those ideas into practice, but for 
its own part it must adhere to the condi- 
tions which the late government has laid 
down for the entry of Germany into the 
League. Both in connection with the 
question of the League and independently 
of it, the new government would continue 
the efforts repeatedly made by successive 
German governments to clear Germany 
of the unjustified accusation contained in 
the Treaty of Versailles with regard to her 
responsibility for the war. 


Questions of Trade and Finance 


Herr Luther went on to refer to the 
new situation created on January 10 by 
the lapse of the one-sided most-favored- 
nation clauses in the Treaty of Versailles. 
The government, he said, would use the 
freedom thus gained for the purpose of 
reorganizing German’s economic life and 
therewith creating adequate opportunities 
for employment at satisfactory rates. 
German trade must again become a branch 
of the world’s trade, and German exports 
must be increased in order that Germany 
may contribute by her increased purchas- 
ing power to raising the world’s consump- 
tion of goods. Only thus could the ad- 
verse trade balance be overcome and a 
balance be available for fulfilling inter- 
national obligations. 

It had not been possible to complete the 
negotiations for commercial treaties with 
all the nations by January 10, and tempo- 
rary agreements had been necessary in a 
number of cases. In these cases the Ger- 
man government would do everything in 
its power to obtain relief for German trade, 
and would make every effort to reach set- 
tlements based upon a fair regard for 
mutual interests. 

Turning to home affairs, the Chancellor 
said that one of the government’s aims 
would be to raise the production of agri- 
culture at home and to strengthen the 
purchasing power of the people. It would 
do its best to get rid of all unnecessary 
and usurious middle profits. 

Herr Luther concluded with an appeal 
to the German people as a whole to lay 
aside its internal dissentions, to close its 
ranks, and to strive by hard work and re- 
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trenchment to pave the way to a peaceful 
future worthy of its past. 


Reaction in France 


The German Chancellor’s presentation 
of the disarmament question called forth, 
ten days later, a significant reply from the 
French Premier. M. Herriot stated in 
his speech that according to trustworthy 
information in his possession, the German 
government is concealing arms and ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of arms. He 
maintained that the Krupps have not as 
yet dismantled or reduced their equipment 
for the manufacture of heavy artillery; 
that the general staff is still maintained 
in defiance of the Allies; that the whole 
organization of the German army is ad- 
justed for expansion into a much larger 
force when the right moment comes. He 
quoted from an order issued by General 
von Seeckt, reminding the German soldier 
that it is only by thinking of the weapons 
which have been taken from him that he 
can prepare himself for the battles of the 
future. 

This speech, which caused a veritable 
outburst of enthusiasm in France, evoked 
a heated reply from the German Chancel- 
lor. He complained that Germany has 
been in this case tried and sentenced with- 
out being given a chance to defend her- 
self, and charged the Allies with violations 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

In the meantime the report of the 
Allied Military Control Commission on 
the state of Germany’s disarmament has 
been submitted to the Allied War Com- 
mittee, presided over by Marshal Foch. 
It would appear from advanced notices 
of this report that there is ground for 
the Allies determination to continue their 
occupation of Cologne and other portions 
of the Rhine. Dispatches indicate that 
the discussion over this matter will be 
long drawn out. 


FRANCE AND THE VATICAN 


NE of the election promises made by 

the Left Bloc, which now governs 
France, was that to abolish the French 
embassy at the Vatican. This was one 
of the conditions on which the Socialist 
groups in the bloc had agreed to support 
the more conservative ones in their united 
bid for government made last year. 
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In accordance with this promise, the 
Herriot Government made, several weeks 
ago, a tentative proposal to withdraw the 
French ambassador from the Hely See at 
the beginning of March. The proposal 
was placed before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and occasioned at the sessions of 
January 20 and 22 a bitter debate on the 
subject. 


Position of the Herriot Government 


The position of the government was 
presented to the Chamber by M. Henri 
Simon, rapporteur of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. M. Simon took the line 
that the French ambassador to the Vati- 
can, since one had been appointed, soon 
after the termination of the war, had been 
constantly concerned with matters which 
were really questions of French domestic 
politics, the eternal doctrine of the church 
being that in a Roman Catholic country 
the State and religion ought necessarily 
to be bound up together. From 1906 
onwards (that is, after the disestablish- 
ment of the Church) there had been a 
long period of religious peace in France, 
and religious questions had only become 
embittered when the question of the Vati- 
can embassy arose. 

M. Simon’s report was interrupted 
several times by remarks from the floor. 
The most significant interruption was 
from M. Briand, whose position in the 
matter is of particular interest, since it 
was he, as Prime Minister, who was re- 
sponsible soon after the war for the re- 
establishment of the French embassy at 
the Vatican. M. Briand took exception to 
the statement that in France it was only 
the Roman Catholics who were convinced 
supporters of the embassy. He pointed 
out that among these “ardent Catholics” 
were such leaders of advanced and even 
anti-clerical opinion as Waldeck-Rousseau 
and Emile Combes. 

Premier Herriot, who was present, 
intervened several times in the debate. 
He seemed especially anxious to defend 
himself against the supposition that he 
was opposing the embassy on sectarian 
grounds. He said that the Pope, when 
a temporal sovereign, had a right to have 
ambassadors accredited to the Vatican, 
but now he was solely a spiritual sovereign 
and had, in M. Herriot’s opinion, gained 
by the change. To prevent the Pope 
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from being involved in the tangles of 
temporal diplomacy did not diminish his 
value. 

Briand’s Defense of the Embassy 


The debate was resumed two days later, 
when M. Briand delivered a three-hour 
speech in favor of continuing the main- 
tenance of the diplomatic post which he 
had established at the Vatican. His 
argument was, that whatever one’s views 
or relations with regard to the Catholic 
Church, the Vatican was a center of in- 
fluence which it would be folly to neglect. 
He called the church the most important 
of all internationals. France was propos- 
ing to break its relations with it at a 
moment when every other government, 
even the Soviet, were seeking to strengthen 
them. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, a violent 
anti-Papist, if ever there was one, had 
made a point of visiting the Pope when 
he was in Rome. The fact that diplo- 
matic relations with a particular govern- 
ment or court were not productive of 
great results for the country amounted 
to nothing in itself. France had not 
always been able to get what she wanted 
from her friends of the Entente, there 
had been moments of great strain, but 
the main thing was that contact should 
be preserved. So it was with the Vatican. 

M. Briand’s speech seemed, at first 
sight, to have precipitated an important 
political crisis. His uncompromising at- 
titude against the policy proposed by the 
government was serious enough in itself. 
The danger was enhanced by the fact that 
on the question of the relations with the 
Vatican the provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine have been thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the position taken by the govern- 
ment. They have been living under a 
concordat concluded with the Holy See 
and have been anxious for the continua- 
tion of this arrangement, which would 
have been rendered impossible by a sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations between 
France and the Vatican. 


Compromise Solution of the Problem 


The solution of this difficult problem 
was found in a compromise devised by the 
Council of State through its decision de- 
claring that Alsace-Lorraine continues to 
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live under the régime of the concordat. 
Thus, for the sake of the recovered prov- 
inces, it is necessary to retain a French 
diplomatic representative at the Vatican. 
That representative will not be an am- 
bassador, but simply an official ad hoc 
for the purpose of fulfilling all the duties 
involved by the concordat, the nomination 
of bishops and the like, and generally the 
whole conduct of religious worship in 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

From the point of view of the Left the 
Council of State’s decision is something 
of a godsend and the solution is a pecul- 
iarly happy one politically. It has com- 
pletely taken the wind out of the sails of 
of clerical reaction, for it satisfies Alsace 
and Alsatian discontent on the religious 
issue, which had been worked up to 
danger point, and provided all their fight- 
ing strength. The only clerical resource 
now is to protest that M. Herriot’s solu- 
tion means a breach in the sacred unity 
of France; that there will henceforth be 
two Frances, both from a domestic and 
diplomatic point of view, one on the east- 
ern frontier, living under the concordat 
and in diplomatic relations with Rome, 
and the other France proper, a completely 
lay State and more or less at war with 
the Vatican; and that in consequence the 
problem of the reassimilation of Alsace- 
Lorraine will be rendered almost imsolu- 
ble. Their remedy is to put all France 
in the position now acquired by Alsace- 
Lorraine. 


TROTSKY’S DOWNFALL 


ANUARY 16 marked the downfall of 

Leon Trotsky, one of the most spec- 
tacular leaders of Russian Communism, 
only shortly before that the almost all- 
powerful “War Lord” of Russia. On that 
day the Central Executive Committee of 
the Communist Party, sitting in a plenary 
session, resolved to strip Trotsky of his 
powers and to take away from him the 
post of the Commissary for War and Navy, 
which he had held theretofore. 


Trotsky’s Letter of Defense 


Trotsky himself was not present at his 
trial. Illness made his presence difficult ; 
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so he, instead, addressed a lengthy com- 
munication to the Executive Committee. 
This letter of defense read as follows: 


I have held and still hold that in the course 
of this discussion I could have furnished 
sufficiently weighty arguments, both in the 
nature of principle and of fact, to exonerate 
myself from the accusation of aiming at a 
“revision of Leninism” or of “minimizing” 
Lenin’s réle. I refused to do so, however, 
not only on account of my illness, but also 
because in the present conditions of the dis- 
cussion any attempt on my part to deal with 
the subject, independently of the form, tenor, 
or contents of my refutations, would only 
serve further to render the polemic more 
acute and one-sided. And now, having 
thought over the whole trend of the discus- 
sion, and notwithstanding the multitude of 
false and absolutely monstrous accusations 
heaped up against me, I think that, from the 
point of view of the common interests of the 
party, my silence has been wiser. 

I cannot, however, by any means accept 
the accusation of trying to pursue my own 
line of policy (Trotskyism) or of endeavor- 
ing to revise Leninism. The opinion attrib- 
uted to me, that it was not I who embraced 
Bolshevism, but that Bolshevism recognized 
me, appears to me as simply monstrous. In 
my preface to “The Lessons of October” (p. 
62) I state explicitly that Bolshevism had 
played its part in the revolution by a ruth- 
less campaign against Menshevism, “People’s 
Socialism,” and “Conciliatory Socialism,” to 
the latter of which I belonged. It has never 
entered my head during the last eight years 
to deal with any question from the point of 
view of so-called Trotskyism, which I have 
long since abandoned and consider as polit- 
ically extinct. Whether I was right or wrong 
on any question raised by our party, I was 
always inspired in my decisions by the gen- 
eral theoretical and practical experience of 
the party. Not once in all these years did 
anyone ever tell me that any of my ideas or 
proposals indicated a new policy of “Trot- 
skyism.” To my surprise, this term suddenly 
appeared during the discussion on my book 
on the revolution of 1917. 

Great political significance is attached to 
this term in relation to the peasant question. 
I repudiate emphatically the assumption that 
the formula of “permanent revolution” was 
used by me as denoting lack of care in han- 
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dling the peasant question. The attempt to 
use this question in order to demonstrate 
irreconcilable contradictions cannot, in my 
opinion, be justified either by the eight years 
of our revolutionary experiences acquired in 
common or by our future tasks. 


No Recantation in the Defense 


Trotsky’s defense is by no means a re- 
cantation of his Communist views. On 
the contrary, he says: 

I equally repudiate the references to my 
alleged “pessimism” with regard to the des- 
tinies of our Socialist structure, in view of 
the slowing down of the world’s revolution 
in the West. In spite of difficulties arising 
from capitalist surroundings, the economic 
and political resources of the Soviet dicta- 
torship are very great. I have frequently 
upheld and developed this idea, on behalf of 
the party at various international congresses, 
and consider that it remains in force at the 
present stage of historical development. 

In so far as a formal pretext for the latest 
discussion was found in the foreword to my 
book on “1917,” I consider it my duty, first 
of all, to refute the accusation that I had 
published the book without the knowledge 
of the Central Committee. In point of fact, 
this book was printed during my rest cure in 
the Caucasus, exactly in the same way as all 
the other books written by me or by any 
members of the Central Committee or of the 
party. Of course, it is the business of the 
Central Committee to establish some form of 
control over party publications, and I never 
had cause or inclination to avoid such control. 

The foreword to “The Lessons of October” 
contains the development of those ideas 
which I have expressed before and especially 
during the past year. It goes without 
saying that in analyzing the October Revolu- 
tion in connection with the German events, 
I never dreamed of creating a separate 
“platform” or ever entertained the idea that 
my work could be interpreted in that sense. 

I hold it necessary to establish that nei- 
ther the Political Bureau as a body, nor any 
of the members of the Central Committee, 
ever pointed out to me that my books or arti- 
cles could be suspected of a “revision” of 
Leninism. The book on “1905,” which was 
published during the life of Vladimir Ilyitch 
[Lenin] had several editions, was warmly 
recommended by the party press, and was 
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translated into foreign languages by the 
Communist International. Yet it is now be- 
ing produced as the chief documentary evi- 
dence against me. 


Trotsky concludes with a declaration of 
his readiness to accept any party work and 
to place himself at the disposal of the 
Session to give, if necessary, a verbal ex- 
planation of his activities. 


Indictment Against Trotsky 


After a lengthy discussion of the whole 
matter, the session passed a resolution, 
which was in effect a severe indictment of 
the deposed leader. The resolution opens 
with the statement that “the essential fac- 
tors which secured the successes of the 
Bolshevist Party were ‘steel-like unity and 
iron discipline, a true unity of views on 
the principles of Leninism. - = ae 
continuous attacks of Comrade Trotsky on 
Bolshevism have placed the party face to 
face with the necessity either for repudi- 
ating these factors or for putting an end, 
once for all, to such attacks.” 

The resolution proceeds to state that 
Comrade Trotsky’s attacks had been inter- 
preted by the bourgeoisie and the Social 
Democrats as a sign of a split within the 
Russian Communist Party and conse- 
quently as the disruption of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, and within the 
country were regarded by vacillating and 
anti-proletarian elements as a signal to 
rally in opposition to the party policy. 
“In general, the whole trend of Trotsky’s 
activities can now be determined as an 
impulse to transform the ideology of the 
Russian Communist Party into a sort of 
‘Bolshevism,’ as modernized by Comrade 
Trotsky.” It was, “an attempt to substi- 
tute for Lenin’s theory and tactics of the 
international proletarian revolution a va- 
riety of Menshevism, in the spirit of 
‘European’ social democracy. . . - 

Comrade Trotsky had, the resolution 
says, now declared open war against the 
very foundations of Bolshevist doctrine. 
He denied the whole teaching concerning 
the factors which provided the motive 
power of the Russian revolution as given 
by Leninism and established his own 
“theory” of a permanent revolution. He 
endeavored to persuade the party that be- 
fore accepting the principle of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, Bolshevism had 
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been obliged to “change its armor”—4. e., 
to repudiate Leninism and embrace 
Trotskyism. “The personality of Com- 
rade Trotsky himself is placed in the lime- 
light according to the formula, ‘the Hero 
and the Mob.’ Lenin’s own part in the 
revolution is represented as most ambigu- 
ous, especially in his relations with the 
then Central Committee of the party. 
The conduct of that body is described in 
such a way as to discredit it.” 

Trotsky is accused of a veiled attempt 
to pave the way for organizing a “right” 
wing within the party under cover of the 
new economic policy : 


On all important questions he has lately 
not agreed with the party’s opinions, but 
held opposite views. All the lead- 
ers of the Second International, the most 
dangerous servants of the bourgeoisie, are 
endeavoring to utilize Trotsky’s rebellion “on 
principle” for compromising Leninism, the 
Russian revolution, and the Communist 
International in the eyes of the labor masses 
of Europe, and thus to bind them more se- 


curely to the chariot of the bourgeoisie. 
The peasants have become convinced 
that there exists no party unity on the 


peasant question. The young genera- 
tion is being drawn its favorite leader 
into the conflict between the young and the 
old. The Red army and fleet, which 
should see in their leader an example of 
party discipline, now witness an exactly con- 
trary attitude. The entire Communist 
International is ow a witness of how one of 
its prominent members opposes the Bolshevi- 
zation of its sections and actually supports 
the enemies of Bolshevism in the camp of the 
Second International. 


by 


Trotsky’s Successor 


After so strong an indictment, Trotsky’s 
dismissal from his high post followed in 
the natural course of events. On January 
29, by a decree of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the post of the Commissary for War 
and Navy was given to Trotsky’s former 
assistant, Michael Frunse. 

Trotsky’s successor was born in 1885, 
in the town of Pishpek, in Turkestan. 
He was prosecuted by the Tsarist Govern- 
ment five times, was twice condemned to 
death, and finally sentenced to ten years’ 
hard labor in Siberia, from which he es- 
caped. 
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In 1915 Frunse began creating revolu- 
tionary organizations in the Tsarist army. 
He took a prominent part in the founda- 
tion of Soviet Russia, and was commander- 
in-chief of four armies on the southeastern 
front, which repulsed the advance of 
Admiral Kolchak, and subsequently head- 
ed the forces which overthrew General 
Wrangel. Last year he was appointed 
Trotsky’s deputy. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN POLAND 
AND DANZIG 


NDER the stipulations of the Treaty 

of Versailles, the Polish Government 
has the right to maintain in the Free 
City of Danzig a Polish post, telegraph, 
and telephone office for international 
communication, with the local post re- 
maining in the hands of the Danzig 
authorities. These provisions of the 
treaty were carried out by Poland on 
January 5, when the office was formally 
opened and letter-boxes with the insignia 
of the Polish State were placed in the 
streets of the city. 


Danzig’s Violent Protest 


The government of Danzig took the 
view that the action of Poland in institut- 
ing its postal authorities in the Free 
City at this time is derogatory to the 
sovereignty of Danzig. The local Ger- 
man newspapers began a violent campaign 
against Poland, urging the population to 
prevent by violent means the function- 
ing of the Polish postal service. During 
the night of January 5-6 some “unknown 
persons,” among whom, it is stated, were 
certain officials of the Danzig Senate, 
covered the Polish letter-boxes with black- 
white-red signs, the colors of the German 
Empire. 

Various communications then followed 
between the Commissioner General for 
Poland and the Danzig Senate with a 
view to the prosecution of the editors of 
the Dantziger Zeitung and the other 
journals which recommended violence. 


After receiving an unsatisfactory reply 
from the Dantzig Senate, the Commis- 
sioner General presented a further note, 
while meanwhile the letter-boxes changed 
their colors from Polish to German several 
times. 
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Finally, on January 9, the Commis- 
sioner General received the following com- 
munication from the Danzig Senate: 

The High Commissioner of the League of 
Nations has just had an interview with the 
President of the Senate concerning the ox- 
changed notes. The Senate has learned from 
the mouth of the High Commissioner that 
the Polish Government considers the inter- 
ference with the letter-boxes, even those with- 
out the emblems of the State, as an outrage 
on the Polish State and nation. Up till now 
the Senate has not interpreted in this sense 
the notes sent by the diplomatic represent- 
ative of Poland. 

In view of this situation the Senate of 
Danzig, following the advice of the High 
Commissioner of the League of Nations, de- 
clares to the Polish Government its regrets 
in regard to the interference with the prop- 
erty of the Polish State on the territory of 
the city of Danzig, such interference being 
considered, on account of its particular char- 
acter, by the Polish Government as an offense 
against the Polish State and nation. 


This communication averted a further 
aggravation of the crisis, though it has 
not, of course, solved the problem. 


Poland Threatens Reprisals 


The Polish Government has announced 
itself as determined to resort to reprisals 
if the Senate of the Free City attempt 
to settle the dispute to the detriment of 
Poland. The government has also called 
the attention of the British ambassador 
at Warsaw to the fact that Poland will 
be obliged to object to Mr. McDonnell 
continuing to occupy the post of High 
Commissioner at Danzig. 

Poland designs to make a thorough re- 
vision of her relations with Danzig. 
Among the changes, Poland will bring to 
an end all her existing treaties and con- 
ventions with Danzig. Future agreements 
with Danzig will be concluded upon a 
totally different basis. Poland justifies 
this decision by the fact that the Danzig 
Senate is under the influence of the Ger- 
man Nationalists and exercises pressure 
on the Danzig population in this direction. 

The final and definitive solution of the 
post problem is in the hands of the League 
of Nations. Surely this offers no in- 
surmountable difficulty. 
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CONFERENCE OF THE BALTIC 
STATES 


N January 18 the conference of the 

foreign ministers of the four Baltic 
States of Poland, Finland, Latvia, and 
Esthonia was concluded in Helsingfors, 
Finland. This was the latest of a series 
of conferences of these States held in 
various cities during the past five years. 
The conference immediately preceding 
this one was held in Warsaw in June, 
1924, 

Scope of the Conference 


The official program of the conference 
covered two days, after which there were 
several days of unofficial conversations. 

The agenda included the general political 
situation, the question of arbitration, the 
attitude of the Baltic States and Poland 
towards the questions settled at the meet- 
ings of the League of Nations, and finally 
the mutual relations among the different 
countries represented at the conference. 
An arbitration scheme had been drafted 
for presentation to the conference. Ac- 
cording to its terms, all questions which 
cannot be settled by diplomatic means 
are to be settled by arbitration, with the 
exception of those of territorial questions 
which have already been adjusted by 
treaty. 

The question of creating a common 
front against Bolshevism was not on the 
agenda of the Helsingfors Conference, in 
spite of persistent rumors to the effect 
that it would be discussed there. This 
was due to the Polish policy of attempting 
to maintain friendly relations with 
Moscow. 


Results of the Conference 


The official report of the Baltic Con- 
ference states that agreement was arrived 
at in all questions. With regard to the 
efforts of the League of Nations to set up 
a system of courts of arbitration and to 
secure disarmament, it was declared at 
the conference that the four foreign 
ministers, as representatives of their re- 
spective governments, concurred in all 
fundamental points—that is, in a desire 
to secure a definitive guarantee which 
would be satisfactory to all the States— 
and approved of the proposal of the 
League to call a conference on disarma- 
ment. They proposed that their govern- 
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ments should maintain permanent and 
effective communication with one another 
for the purpose of further developing the 
activities of the League of Nations. The 
conference decided to call the attention 
of the four governments to the fact that 
it was very desirable to put into execu- 
tion the resolutions of the Warsaw con- 
ference held on June 14 and 15 last, re- 
lating to cultural relations between the 
various Baltic States, and also to carry 
out different measures in the interests of 
improved communications, including cus- 
toms facilities and abolition of certain 
passport formalities. The conference 
finally signed the proposal for an arbitra- 
tion court. 

In the course of the conference Estho- 
nia and Latvia had suggested also a mili- 
tary pact among all the Baltic States, but 
this was opposed by Finland and Poland, 
and the proposition therefore fell through. 

Count Skrzynski, the Polish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, in an interview with 
a correspondent of the Messager Polonais, 
declared that Poland desired peace and 
that the Polish Government dit not con- 
tent itself with the mere wish, but was 
carrying out a real policy in the direction 
of peace. The convention concluded at 
Helsingfors relating to arbitration and 
the settling of all disputed questions by 
an arbitration court was, he said, no un- 
certain proof of the determination of 
Poland and the Baltic States to maintain 
peace. The convention would frustrate 
all conspiracies aiming at a disturbance 
of European peace. 

The next Baltic Conference will be held 
in Reval, Esthonia. 


THE JUGOSLAV ELECTIONS 


N FEBRUARY 8 Jugoslavia went to 

the polls to determine the composi- 
tion of her new government. This long- 
expected parliamentary election was pre- 
ceded by several months of turbulent 
events, in the course of which several gov- 
ernments came into power and went out 
again. 

The last election in Jugoslavia was held 
in 1923. Its returns were such that no 
party in the Kupshtina (the Parliament) 
had the necessary majority to support a 
government. The largest party was that 
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of the Serbian Radicals, led by the veteran 
leader, Pashitch. But this party, together 
with the Independent Democrats, who sup- 
ported it, controlled only 120 out of the 
312 seats in the Kupshtina. Neverthe- 
less, this coalition was able to rule the 
country, because the Croatian Peasant 
party, led by Stephen Radich, and con- 
trolling 70 seats, refused to attend the 
Parliament. 

Several months ago, however, the Croa- 
tians came into the Parliament and, by 
combining with the other parties opposed 
to the government of the Serbian Radicals, 
forced Pashitch to resign. An opposition- 
ary government, headed by Davidovich, 
the leaders of the Democratic Party, was 
then formed. This government was short- 
lived. The Parliament was prorogued 
and new elections ordered. 


Results of the Last Elections 


The following table shows the strength 
of the various parties in the Parliament, 
according to the official figures, compared 
with the previous Parliament elected in 
March, 1923: 





Government 19238 1925 
Serbian Radicals (Pashitch)..... 107 (141 
Independent Democrats (Privit- 

PE Sin wckewade Rk eda ema 13021 
120 162 

Opposition 
Democrats (Davidovich)......... 37 «639 
Croatian peasants (Radich)...... 70 «668 


Slovene Catholics (Korosech).... 21 19 
Bosnian Mohammedans (Spaho). 18 13 





Macedonian Mohammedans....... 13 1 
159 140 
| 33 «13 
312 315 


The government coalition thus has at 
the present time a clear majority over all 
the other parties. The Serbian Radicals 
gained 34 seats, but it is interesting to 
note that their gains came not from the 
principal oppositionary parties, but 
through the disappearance of most of the 
smaller parties and groups. 

The Croatian Party still controls 68 
seats in the Parliament. This is a rather 
significant result, because shortly before 
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the elections Premier Pashitch began per- 
secutions against the party and particu- 
larly against its leader Radich. 


Measures Against Radich 


The Government measures against the 
Croatian Peasant Republican Party since 
its suppression and the arrest of its leader, 
Stephen Radich, have assumed very con- 
siderable dimensions. Both at Zagreb and 
other Croatian towns the homes of the 
leaders of the party were subjected to 
searches and many of these leaders ar- 
rested. In virtue of the government decree 
enabling the enactment for the defense of 
the realm to be put in force, the courts be- 
gan to declare the candidature of the 
Peasant Republican Party as invalid. Pro- 
ceedings, however, against the arrested 
members of the Radich Party were sus- 
pended. Only Radich himself, as he re- 
fused to plead, was left in jail. There 
was found in Radich’s house a quantity of 
material proving that he had made certain 
plans against the State. Among other 
things, there was an extensive memoran- 
dum dealing with the entry of the Croatian 
Peasant Party into the III International, 
and with the relations of Jugoslavia to 
the neighboring States. The memoran- 
dum also dealt with an organized taking 
over of the power in the State and will 
form one of the gravest of the proofs 
against the Radich Party. 

The position of the 68 Croatian deputies 
in the new Parliament is still uncertain. 
It is quite possible that the government’s 
meager majority of 9 votes may be wiped 
out and Pashitch would be obliged again 
to face the possibility of a formidable op- 
position. 


Economic Condition of the Country 


In the meantime the economic condi- 
tion of the country has been arousing 
apprehensions in some circles. Shortly 
before the elections, the Minister of Fi- 
nance, Stoyadinovich, made an important 
statement on the financial position and 
policies of the country. He proclaimed 
his adhesion to a policy of deflation in 
order to stabilize the dinar, which was an- 
nually recovering its value to an extent 
justifying belief in the possible return to a 
gold standard much earlier than could 
have been anticipated. The stabilization 
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of the dinar depended, however, on the 
country’s international liabilities, more 
especially on an “unknown item”— 
namely, the debts to the Allied Powers. 
He laid stress on the fact that France 
was demanding a more favorable settle- 
ment of her indebtedness to America than 
Great Britain had obtained, and the phrase 
“T think a final settlement of this ques- 
tion must take into account the economic 
and financial situation of each debtor na- 
tion as well as the sacrifices it incurred in 
the Great War” suggests the inference that 
the government is disposed to imitate the 
French policy and plead for at least a re- 
duction of Allied claims on account of 
financial assistance during the war. 

In the second part of the speech the 
Minister said his journey to France was 
not connected with a new loan; indeed, 
the calls on French capital for reconstruc- 
tion made it impossible to obtain a loan 
in Paris at an early date. He had, how- 
ever, established contact in Paris with new 
as well as old financial friends. The 
Blair Bank was preparing a new issue of 
a railway loan in the coming spring. It 
was very probable that some British or 
American house would associate itself with 
this bank, and the Minister would be glad 
to see a larger British participation in this 
loan. Foreign capital was absolutely 
necessary for the construction of ports and 
railways and to combat the financial diffi- 
culties under which the country was labor- 
ing. 
The Government wished to begin the 
construction of the Adriatic broad-gauge 
railway as soon as possible. The railway 
would be built to link both Spalato and 
Cattaro with Belgrade; also it was neces- 
sary to construct new branch lines, and 
thus complete the present railway system 
in Macedonia, Bosnia, the Voyvodina, and 
elsewhere. 

The construction of a through railway 
from the Adriatic to Belgrade would un- 
doubtedly help to tranquillize Dalmatia, 
which under the Austro-Hungarian ré- 
gime had been systematically debarred 
from direct communication with the rich 
Danube and Save basin by Magyar jealousy 
of the Jugoslavs. It would also remove 
some of the economic grievances—inevi- 


table, doubtless, but still grievances—of 
Bosnia and Montenegro. 
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EXPULSION OF THE CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE PATRIARCH 


N January 30 the Turkish authorities 
O at Constantinople, acting under 
orders received from Angora, expelled 
from that city the @icumenical Patriarch, 
Mgr. Constantine VI. The Patriarch 
was aroused early in the morning by the 
local police, taken to the passport depart- 
ment, and then forcibly deported from the 
city. This action on the part of Turkey 
has aroused a storm of protest in Greece, 
whither the Patriarch had proceeded after 
leaving Constantinople. 


Reasons Given by Turkey 


The expulsion of the Patriarch did not 
come unexpectedly, for the day before he 
was elected to that high post, on December 
17, 1924, Mgr. Constantine Araboglou, 
who was then Metropolitan of Derkos, was 
warned by the Constantinople chief of 
police that he was an “exchangeable sub- 
ject” under Turkey’s Convention with 
Greece for the Exchange of Populations. 
The newly elected Patriarch refused to 
accept this view, and the question went 


to the Mixed Commission for the Ex- 
change of Populations for its ruling. 
The commission decided that in his 


personal capacity, because of the place of 
his birth, the Patriarch was subject to ex- 
change. It ruled, however, that it was 
outside its competence to pass on the 
question as to whether or not he was so 
subject as Metropolitan. 

The Turkish Government has taken the 
view that his position in the church does 
not render the new Patriarch immune 
from the exchange arrangements. It has 
issued the following explanation of the 
incident through the Turkish embassy in 
London: 

In view of the fact that the Patriarch, as 
an individual, is not exempt from the opera- 
tions of the Convention for the Exchange of 
Populations, the subcommittee appointed by 
the Mixed Commission for the Exchange of 
Populations decided in its report to the Gov- 
ernment of the Vilayet of Constantinople 
that Mgr. Constantine Araboglou was an ex- 
changeable Greek subject. Out of considera- 
tion for Mgr. Constantine Araboglou’s official 
position as Gcumenical Patriarch, the Gov- 
ernment of Angora referred his case to the 
Mixed Commission for further consideration. 
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The Mixed Commission, which, like the sub- 
committee, consists of an equal number of 
Turkish and Greek members, under the pres- 
idency of neutral members, confirmed the 
decision that the Patriarch was exchange- 
able. 

The decision of the Mixed Commission, 
signed by the four Turkish members and the 
three neutral members, but refused by the 
three Greek members, was worded as fol- 
lows: 

“Mer. Constantine Araboglou is considered 
subject to be exchanged, in view of his birth 
certificate and the date of his arrival at Con- 
stantinople. The Commission of Exchange 
does, however, consider that the examina- 
tion of his qualification as Metropolitan is 
outside the competence of the commission.” 

The second paragraph of this resolution 
was inserted owing to the fact that the con- 
vention does not recognize any preferential 
treatment in regard to rank or quality con- 
cerning exchangeable persons. It is there- 
fore quite unjust to qualify the exchange of 
Mgr. Constantine VI as a desire on the part 
of the Turkish Government to abolish the 
Patriarchate. 

Before Mgr. Constantine’s nomination in 
1924, the Patriarchate was aware that the 
Patriarch was an exchangeable person. The 
Patriarchate is a Turkish institution, and its 
constitution carries the obligation of nomi- 
nating a Turkish citizen as patriarch. There 
are still between 150,000 and 200,000 Greeks 
remaining in Constantinople and not ex- 
changeable. It is presumed that these 
Greeks will elect a new Patriarch, who will 
be a Turkish citizen. 


Position Taken by Greece 


The Greek Government has taken the 
view that the action of Turkey consti- 
tutes a breach of the latter’s treaty obliga- 
tions toward Greece and is a violation of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. It has dis- 
patched a note to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, demanding that the whole question 
be referred to the Court at The Hague. 

The position taken by the Greek 
Government is explained in the following 
statement issued by Mr. A. A. Pallis, a 
former Greek member of the Mixed Com- 
mission for the Exchange of Populations: 

The criterion laid down in the Lausanne 
Convention for the exchange of populations 
as determining whether an individual is ex- 
changeable is not his “birthplace,” but his 
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“establishment.” In the case of Greeks estab- 
lished in any other part of Turkey except 
Constantinople, they are exchangeable, what- 
ever the date of their establishment. The 
Greeks of Constantinople, on the other hand, 
are exchangeable only if their establishment 
in that city dates from after October 30, 1918, 
date of the Armistice of Mudros. The Greek 
contention in the present case is that the 
Patriarch Constantine is not exchangeable, 
because his establishment at Constantinople 
dates from the year 1902, when he was ap- 
pointed a Metropolitan, thus having his 
permanent headquarters in that city, all 
metropolitans being members of the Mon- 
astery of the Phanar at Constantinople. The 
Turks presumably affect to regard his 
temporary residence at Cyzicus at the date 
of the armistice as Metropolitan of that See 
as equivalent to establishment at Cyzicus. 


The Patriarch has established his head- 
quarters in Salonika. He contemplates 
the convocation of an CEcumenical Con- 
gress and an appeal to the powers who 
are cosignatories of the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne. 


SPAIN IN MOROCCO 


HE last week of January witnessed 

an important change in the military 
situation existing in the Spanish zone in 
Morocco. The native chieftain Raisuli, 
who has been fighting on the side of 
Spain against the insurgent forces led by 
Abdel Krim, was surrounded by the lat- 
ter’s troops in his last stronghold, Tazrut, 
and surrendered. Not only did Raisuli 
surrender to the native chief against 
whom he had turned some time ago, but 
he has pledged himself to fight once more 
on Abdel Krim’s side. 

The struggle between the Spanish pro- 
tectorate in Morocco and the Rifian 
natives has been going on for years. The 
present phase has been one of almost con- 
tinuous fighting for nearly two years. 
The last official attempt at a peaceful 
settlement was made in the summer of 
1923, when letters were exchanged be- 
tween Sefior Saavedra, Secretary-General 
of the Spanish Protectorate, and Abdel 
Krim, the Rifian leader. These letters 
present clearly the issues involved in the 
struggle and their translation is therefore 
given below. 











Position Taken by Spain 


Under the date of July 15, 1923, Sefor 
Saavedra sent the following letter to 
Abdel Krim, proposing negotiations and 
setting for the conditions under which 
Spain would be willing to negotiate : 


It is necessary to establish the points on 
which we shall negotiate. They must be as 
follows: There will be no negotiation or dis- 
cussion that takes into consideration the in- 
dependence of the Rifian State or any men- 
tion of the treaty of 1912. 


(Note.—The Franco-Spanish convention of 
1912 defined the boundaries of the French 
Protectorate and the Spanish sphere of in- 
fluence in Morocco and the régime to be in- 
troduced in the latter.) 

It is possible to grant a kind of independ- 
ence, economical and administrative, to the 
Rifian tribes, and also to confirm the position 
and rank which Si Mohammed ben Abdel 
Krim el-Khtabe [Abdel Krim] enjoys at pres- 
ent; also that of the governors of the tribes 
who rule under the supervision of the Magh- 
zen [Sultan’s Government] and under the 
protection of the Spanish Government. 

The negotiations shall be confined specially 
to the means of developing commerce, in- 
dustry, and agriculture amongst the Riffian 
tribes and to the granting to them of ma- 
terial and moral assistance by the Maghzen 
and the protecting power. 

If you agree to these conditions, I beg you 
to send me a document signed by your chief 
(Abel Krim) and the final negotiations will 
take place. 

Finally, I beg you to consider me as being 
very desirous of bringing about a lasting 
peace and of removing all your doubts that 
we are trying to deceive you. We desire to 
act with you in good faith and to prevent 
bloodshed. It is our hope and wish that the 
Rif should progress in wealth and in enlight- 
enment, not in the interests of Spain alone, 
but also in those of the Riffians themselves. 

Above all, I must inform you, by orders of 
the Spanish Government, that your reply to 
our terms must be in our hands within forty- 
eight hours from the time that you receive 
this letter. I shall regret if you turn a deaf 
ear to propositions that are all to your benefit 
and if you refuse what is to your advantage, 
taking instead a road which will bring calam- 
ity upon you. If you continue in error, 
Spain will adopt every means to put down 
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this rebellion in a way that is less her choice 
than her duty to the civilized Powers that 
entrusted her with this mission. If you are 
sincere in your expressed desire for peace, 
choose without hesitating the road that leads 
to rectitude and progress. 

When you have duly considered these 
words, and when all suspicion is removed 
from your minds, send your reply, and may 
peace be upon ail. 


Rifian Demand for Independence 


In reply to this communication, Abdel 
Krim dispatched to Sefor Saavedra the 
following letter under the date of July 24: 


Your letter resembles a final ultimatum, 
und as such its contents have caused us much 
surprise. 

Being, as I am, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Riffian Government [Republic], 
I feel bound to inform you that our terms 
are as follows: 

That the Riffian Government, established 
upon modern ideas and on the principles of 
civilization, considers itself independent polit- 
ically and economically—privileged to enjoy 
our freedom as we have enjoyed it for cen- 
turies and to live as other people live. We 
consider that we have the right to enjoy the 
possession of our territory in preference to 
any other nation, and we consider that the 
Spanish Colonial Party have transgressed 
and violated our rights, and that they have 
no justification for their pretense of a right 
to make a protectorate of our Riffian State. 
We have never recognized this Protectorate, 
und we never shall recognize it. We refuse 
it once and for all. We desire to be our own 
rulers and to maintain and preserve our legal 
and indisputable rights. 

We shall defend our independence by every 
means in our power, and we protest to the 
Spanish nation and its intelligent people, 
who, we believe, do not dispute the legality 
of our demands. 

We state—before the Spanish Colonial 
Party sheds the blood of more of the children 
of Spain in order te promote their private 
ambitions and their imaginary pretensions— 
that if only they will take count with their 
consciences they will realize that they are 
greatly at fault, and that they have caused 
their country great losses through their 
colonial ambitions, [a policy] that is con- 
trary to Spanish interests. Let them remedy 
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their error before it becomes still more en- 
tangled. We protest against the wicked ac- 
tions of the Colonial Party. We protest to 
the civilized world and to humanity. We 
are in no way responsible for the blood that 
has been shed nor for the money that has 
been wasted. 

We are surprised that you ignore the in- 
terests of Spain herself in not making peace 
with the Rif by recognizing its independence, 
and thus keeping up neighborly relations and 
strengthening the bonds of union with our 
Rifian people, instead of infringing our 
rights, of humiliating our people, and ignor- 
ing all the humane and legal doctrines of 
universal law such as are contained in the 
Treaty of Versailles, which was drawn up 
after the Great War. 

This war taught mankind the penalty of 
ill-doing, of violation and of pride, and by it 
the world has learned also that no man is 
to be despised, and that it is a natural duty 
to leave every people to manage its own 
affairs. Power and force fail before right. 
The Treaty [of Versailles] was drawn up by 
the chief men of great nations who had taken 
part in the war and experienced its terrible 
consequences. In the end they could not fail 
to recognize the truth, and they gave to all 
nations, even the smallest, the rights of self- 
government. Yet politicians have said that 
treaties are only ink upon paper and that 
power rests with the sword. But truth is 
truth; otherwise the world would remain 
always in trouble and in perplexity. Peace 
will not come till every nation is at liberty 
to defend its rights. It would be no disgrace 
to Spain if she were to live in peace with the 
Riffian after recognizing our government and 
its independence, and thus increasing the 
common interests of the two countries. On 
the contrary, it would be a noble action and 
an honor to her. It would form a magnif- 
icent record in her history, and we Rifian 
people are prepared to welcome a change [of 
policy] in the Spanish Colonial Party, for 
their present attitude is unjust. We sin- 
cerely hope that the misunderstanding will 
be removed. The cause of it is due to the 


wrong methods that they adopt, to their 
violence and to their failure to look ahead 
or to appreciate the consequences that must 
ensue. 

The Riffian Government will be truly sorry 
if the Colonial Party persists in its trans- 
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gression and in its tyranny. Imagine your- 
selves to be the party that is being invaded, 
your homes in the hands of foreigners intent 
upon the possession of your property. Would 
you submit to the invaders because they 
merely claimed certain rights and asserted 
their pretensions? I think that you, and 
even your womenkind, would defend your- 
selves and refuse to accept the humiliation 
of submission. Your history in this respect 
testifies for you that this is so. Know that 
the Rif and all its people are ready to die 
and, believe me, they will die in the cause 
of truth. They will defend their honor to 
the last, and nothing will shake their deter- 
mination unless the Spanish Colonial Party 
will abandon its wicked motives—otherwise 
the Riffians will die to a man. 

I must declare once and for all that the 
Rif will not change its attitude, nor give up 
the principles upon which we act—that is to 
say, we will not reopen negotiations for peace 
except upon the condition of the recognition 
by Spain of the independence of the Rif. 


Danger Presented by Raisuli’s Defeat 


The position of the two sides has re- 
mained unchanged since this exchange of 
communications. Abdel Krim always 
refers to his letter of July 24, 1923, as a 
definite statement of terms, and various 
indirect attempts to find a basis for 
negotiations made since then have not 
proved successful. 

Another attempt may be made in the 
near future to reach a solution, though 
Spain’s position has definitely changed 
for the worse with the defeat and defec- 
tion of Raisuli. The line now held by 
Primo de Rivera is not strongly 
organized, and once the native forces 
unite for joint action against it, certain 
portions of it may find themselves in real 
danger. 

This turn of military events in Morocco 
may also have serious consequences within 
Spain. In some military circles there has 
been strong opposition to co-operation 
with Raisuli and his faction in the Rif. 
The position of these circles will now be 
considerably strengthened ; and this will 
be another attack to meet on the part of 
the directory, which is already under con- 
siderable fire because of its unconstitu- 
tional delays in the convocation of the 
parliament. 











INDIA IN 1924 


N January 20, in opening the session 
of the Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi, Lord Reading, the Viceroy of India, 
summarized the significent developments 
in the life of India during the year 1924. 
He dwelt particularly on the economic 
problems confronting the country and the 
subversive movements which have been 
gaining headway in some portions of the 
vast teritory. 


General Economic Improvement 


The Viceroy gave the following picture 
of the salient economic features of the 
situation : 

It is satisfactory also to record a marked 
improvement in economic conditions and 
trade prospects in the first six months of the 
present financial year. Indian imports and 
exports in sea-borne trade reached a total 
of 292 crores of rupees (£196,666,472), an 
advance of 18 crores (£11,888,888) on the 
corresponding period last year and of 39 
crores (£25,999,974) on the figures for the 
same period in 1922. There are likewise 
clear signs of returning prosperity in internal 
trade, and a marked increase in the gross 
railway receipts places beyond doubt the gen- 
eral revival and growth of internal trade 
activity. 

Despite damage in some localities, owing 
to floods in the last monsoon, agricultural 
prospects generally are good. The cotton 
crop is above the average and the outlook for 
wheat and other spring crops is at present 
eminently satisfactory. 

During the past year my government have 
placed before you proposals based on two of 
the reports of the tariff board. The most 
important of these resulted in the passing of 
the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, which 
imposed heavy protective duties on a wide 
range of steel products, covering most of 
those in ordinary consumption. The rates 
embodied in that act were the result of 
careful investigation by the tariff board, but 
since they were brought into force the steel 
industry has represented that further pro- 
tection is required, largely owing to the rapid 
and marked fall in the prices of continental 
steel. This question was referred to the 
tariff board for inquiry, and during the ses- 
sion a resolution based on their report will 
be brought forward for consideration by the 
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legislature. The fall in prices of continental 
steel has been so heavy that an attempt to 
deal with the position by means of increased 
import duties would have resulted in prac- 
tically doubling the existing duties, with the 
consequence that from 50 to 70 per cent of 
the landed cost of imported steel would have 
been represented by the duties charged. 

The tariff board is now engaged in investi- 
gating applications for protection from cer- 
tain other industries—notably cement and 
paper. The principle has been maintained 
that it is right and proper that any industry 
which appeals to the State for assistance 
must prove its case in public before an im- 
partial board. 


Currency and Exchange 


Lord Reading next explained the policy 
of the government on currency and ex- 
change. Though internal prices in India 
have, on the whole, remained steady, the 
sterling value of the rupee has risen con- 
siderably and there has been an even 
more marked rise in its gold value, owing 
to a simultaneous improvement in the 
gold value of sterling. There had not 
been a repetition of the exceptional 
stringency in the money market which 
characterized this period a year ago, and 
he was hopeful that the assistance given 
by the government by the provision of 
additional currency would enable all 
legitimate demands to be met without 
undue strain during the remainder of the 
season. Lord Reading continued : 


My government proposes, in the first place, 
to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act so 
as to increase the permissible investment of 
securities in the paper currency reserve from 
the present limit of 85 crores of rupees 
(£55,555,600) to 100 crores (£66,666,600). 
The object of this proposal is to give the 
government increased powers to insure the 
supply of currency upon an adequate scale 
to meet the requirements of trade and in 
particular to prevent an undue monetary 
stringency in the busy season. We began the 
present busy season with a margin of 13% 
crores of permissible investment and we have 
up to date increased the currency by six 
crores, British securities to the amount of 
£6,000,000 having been placed in reserve in 
England. There is still, therefore, a margin 


of 7% crores, but it is considered desirable 











to ask the legislature for increased powers to 
meet possible contingencies. These pro- 
visions for increased discretion to meet the 
demands for currency are a healthy develop- 
ment and offer no indications of a morbid 
tendency. The need is an outcome of the 
improvement in trade, which is now definitely 
recovering from post-war depressions, and it 
is natural that increased trade should re- 
quire increased currency facilities. 

It should also be noted that this increase 
of currency represents an addition made by 
the government quite independent of the 
amount which the Imperial Bank is entitled 
to ask as a loan from the paper currency 
reserve against the security of internal trade 
bills. 


The Viceroy announced that the govern- 
ment intended to appoint an authoritative 
committee to consider the rupee exchange 
question as soon as world economic factors 
appear sufficiently stable to justify the 
formulation of a new policy, and said that 
if the present movement toward more 
stable conditions continued, the appoint- 
ment of such a committee should be pos- 
sible not later than 12 months hence. 
The government had also decided to ap- 
point a small committee to consider the 
feasibility of holding an inquiry into the 
economic conditions of the Indian people, 
the material available, and the method of 
procedure. Meanwhile the Taxation Com- 
mittee have begun their labors. 


Measures Taken Against Terrorism 


Lord Reading said that the government 
might find it necessary to introduce a 
measure defining the powers of the high 


court in relation to the tribunals and 
proceedings under the special Bengal 


criminal legislation. The Governor of 
Bengal’s action in exercising his powers 
under the Government of India Act and 
signing the bill had his full approval and 
he would support him to the extent of 
his powers in meeting a serious emergency. 
As the Bengal Criminal Law (Amend- 
ment) Act was being reserved for the 
consideration of the King in council, he 
would not discuss its detailed provisions 
or the bill which may be introduced 
should the King approve in council the 
Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act. 
But as this legislation has its origin in 
the ordinance which he had promulgated, 
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he referred to certain aspects affecting 
the issue of the ordinance. 


As a result of public discussion, it is now 
admitted on all sides, even by the most con- 
vinced opponents of the special measures and 
special legislation, that a terrorist movement 
exists in Bengal, and that the existence of 
widespread conspiracies for violent crimes 
has been established. The objects which 
these conspiracies have in view as the result 
of their crimes are also not disputed. It 
has been proved by sad experience that the 
ordinary law, even when reinforced by the 
use of Regulation III in cases to which it can 
be applied, is ineffective to stop the move- 
ment or even check its growth, and that the 
progress of the movement involves loss of 
life not only among officials, but among in- 
nocent citizens unconnected with the govern- 
ment or with the activities of any political 
party. Yet, in spite of this knowledge of 
these facts, there has been bitter criticism of 
the measures adopted to check and cure the 
evil. I find it hard to believe that those who 
indulge so freely in criticism have ever seri- 
ously attempted to think out the eventual 
implications of the movement or earnestly en- 
deavored to consider the responsibilities of 
the government or of the Governor-General in 
the case. It is hardly conceivable that any 
thinking man can approve the spread of 
activities which seek to terrorize the popula- 
tion by breaking down established authority 
through a campaign of murder of officials and 
do not hesitate to destroy innocent victims 
who cross their path, or exact reprisals in the 
form of the lives of those who give evidence 
or information of contemplated outrages. It 
is obvious that those activities can only end— 
if unchecked—in the paralysis of government 
and law and order, and may place the lives 
and properties of helpless citizens at the 
mercy of a pitiless criminal organization. 

It is essential to remember that we were 
not dealing with criminals who could be ar- 
rested and tried for crimes on evidence freely 
given by persons with nothing to fear from 
their action in giving testimony; we were not 
dealing with violent and open insurrection of 
the mob, which could be fought with its own 
weapons; we were, on the contrary, dealing 
with widespread secret societies with many 
ramifications, which had taken the greatest 
eare to conceal their insidious organizations 
and nefarious plans and were prepared to 
exact swiftly and secretly terrible reprisals 
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upon members of their own society or mem- 
bers of the public giving information as to 
their actions. 

Every effort was made to cope with danger 
by the ordinary law, reinforced by such 
special action as lay within our power. 
Regulation III was used. These measures, 
however, proved ineffective ; and finally, after 
exhausting all weapons in their armoury, the 
government of Bengal made a request to my 
government. The members of the govern- 
ment—Europeans and Indians—after careful 
consideration of the evidence and with full 
knowledge of the history and character of 
the local situation, were unanimous in apply- 
ing to me to issue an ordinance giving special 
powers to deal with this dangerous emer- 
gency. 

The Secretary of State, Lord Olivier, and 
His Majesty’s Government, as then consti- 
tuted, agreed with the course suggested as 
the only possible method of dealing with the 
dangers facing peace in Bengal. 

In my judgment, it was neither in the 
circumstances desirable that the legislature 
should be consulted nor, indeed, was it pos- 
sible, if the means devised were to prove 
effective. The responsibility was of a nature 
that could not be shared with you. Consulta- 
tion with the legislature would have meant 
publicity. If discussions in this legislature 
had taken place, the ordinance would have 
proved futile as a remedy for the disease. 


Finally, the Viceroy expressed satisfac- 
tion at the agreement reached by the 
Hindus and Moslems of Kohat, and he 
trusted that the high tension between the 
two communities in different parts of 
India would be relieved. 


A YEAR OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS 
IN THE WORLD 


HE present year has begun with the 

economic structure of the world upon 
more solid foundations than at any time 
since the war, according to the annual 
survey of the Department of Commerce. 
All trade areas, with but few exceptions, 
and those of secondary importance, have 
recorded substantial progress during the 
past year. Generally trade has been 
brisker, production levels higher, financial 
and political conditions more stable, and a 
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higher degree of confidence has character- 
ized business. 


Europe Returning to Normal 


Factors of distinct improvement char- 
acterized the general European situation 
during 1924. The coming year will be 
able to record the improvement which the 
adoption of the Dawes plan has brought 
about in the adjustment of post-war prob- 
lems and will afford ample opportunity for 
showing the lasting effects of the improved 
business psychology of the continent. 
With a business-like approach to economic 
problems, trade and industry have picked 
up immediately, confidence has been re- 
stored, and government financial accounts 
based on economic grounds have returned 
surpluses in certain countries where before 
deficits had been faced in the past. 

Great Britain 

During 1924 Great Britain made en- 
couraging progress toward the economic 
levels of 1913. Foreign trade for the 
first eleven months of 1924 expanded more 
than 11 per cent, an increase of over 
£200,000,000 over the corresponding period 
of 1923; the gain in imports was three and 
three-quarters times that of exports. This 
condition has been reflected in the volume 
of shipping traffic; inbound cargo ton- 
nage showed an increase over last year, 
while outbound cargo tonnage declined. 

Unemployment, which decreased slightly 
after the beginning of the year, is again 
back up to its former figure. The recov- 
ery of individual industries has been un- 
even, although for the most part the lead- 
ing industries have earned a fair return 
on capital invested. Coal production 
showed a decided falling off from the high 
output of last year, due to the opening of 
the Ruhr. Iron and steel production was 
below the 1923 total. Exports of cotton 
and wool textiles indicated favorable prog- 
ress in those industries. Shipbuilding is 
still depressed, although vessel construc- 
tion and launchings have been larger than 
in 1923. Financial and industrial circles 
are approaching the New Year with 
greater optimism and a feeling of confi- 


dence. 
Germany 


Aside from a short-lived domestic boom 
at the beginning of the year and a slow re- 
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covery period during the last quarter, the 
year was one of financial stringency, gen- 
eral liquidation, and severe unemployment. 
Price levels were above world levels, re- 
stricting foreign trade to a considerable 
extent and reducing domestic consump- 
tion. 

The agricultural situation was also se- 
verely affected by credit stringency. Ef- 
forts of the government to raise price 
levels of foodstuffs during the latter part 
of the year alleviated the situation some- 
what. In spite of unfavorable weather, 
grain crops compared satisfactorily with 
previous years, except for the unusually 
good year of 1923. Potatoes, beet sugar, 
and sugar-cane crops showed increases, ex- 
ceeding the yields of 1923. The situation 
of the Rhineland wine industry is, however, 
very serious, as a series of unsuccessful 
years have been experienced. 

The foreign trade of Germany shows a 
huge import surplus, amounting to around 
2,000 million gold marks. 

The plan embodied in the report of the 
Dawes Committee has already had import- 
ant reaction in Germany. The 800,000,- 
000 gold-mark loan made it possible for 
Germany to be assured of sufficient gold to 
acquire the reserve necessary for a gold 
currency and to meet immediate repara- 
tion payments without the dislocation of 
the financial and fiscal equilibrium so re- 
cently recovered. Reunification of the 
Rhenish Westphalian basic industries with 
the manufacturing industries of unoccu- 
pied Germany was attained by the abolition 
of the Franco-Belgian customs line drawn 
between them. Restoration of control over 
customs and taxation, in the occupied ter- 
ritory, increased revenues considerably. 
The Dawes plan has immeasurably im- 
proved the present economic position of 
Germany. 


France 


General trade and economic conditions 
in France during the year 1924 have 
shown a considerable improvement, as 
compared with other post-war years. There 
has been a revival in all lines of industry, 
and production has increased in practically 
all branches with the exception of natural 
silk. For the first time in history, there 
has been shown a favorable balance in 
French trade, the value of exports exceed- 
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ing that of imports by over one billion 
francs. 

The agricultural situation has not been 
quite so favorable as the industrial. Ow- 
ing to crop failures, France was obliged 
to import considerable quantities of wheat 
as well as other grains. On the other 
hand, there has been a distinct improve- 
ment in the production of sugar. Textile 
plants have been working almost to full 
capacity during the year, with the excep- 
tion of those which produce silk and flax 
products. The current industrial prog- 
ress has the appearance of becoming 
stronger from year to year. 

By a reduction in expenses and in- 
creased taxes, the 1924 deficit was con- 
siderably reduced and the government has 
consistently made strenuous endeavors to 
balance revenues and expenses. In July 
it was estimated that approximately 80 
per cent of the work of reconstruction had 
been completed, and it was then antici- 
pated that this work will be concluded by 
the end of next year. 

To sum up, the industrial and commer- 
cial situation in the country is on the sur- 
face favorable and improving. Outwardly 
it is far better than during other post-war 
years, and in many cases shows to advan- 
tage when even compared with pre-war 
years. As in the past year, the principal 
difficulty in the French situation lies in the 
financial weakness of the country and in 
the huge debt, both internal and external. 


Italy 


Italian business is now enjoying a 
greater degree of genuine prosperity than 
at any time since the war and unemploy- 
ment has steadily diminished. 

The textile industries have developed a 
considerable degree of activity. Cotton 
mills have benefited by the lower cost of 
cotton and both domestic and foreign mar- 
kets have improved. Woolen mills have 
been busy and have a catisfactory volume 
of orders on hand. 

Domestic consumption of iron and steel 
has been increasing steadily. The engineer- 
ing trades have attained considerable pros- 
perity and manufacturers of railway ma- 
terial, who had complained of dullness for 
some time, have now been aided by receiv- 
ing orders for cars from the State rail- 
ways. 
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The amount of traffic in Italian ports 
and on the railways steadily increased as 
compared with 1923 and in many instances 
was greater than before the war. Deficits 
on the State railways have been reduced 
to a low level, partly as a result of better 
management and partly owing to increased 
traffic. 

General agricultural conditions were 
moderately favorable and markets have 
been fairly good for Italian fruits. Cereal 
crops suffered considerably from dry 
weather during the summer of 1924 and 
the nut yield was likewise reduced. The 
lower wheat yield is already resulting in 
increased importation and a considerable 
rise in prices. 

The fluctuation of the Italian lira in 
1924 was much less than in previous years. 
The feeling of security and confidence 
gendered by the steadiness of exchange has 
had a stimulating effect on Italian foreign 
trade. Italian export trade has been con- 
siderably strengthened in the past year 
and new markets are continually being 


developed. 
Belgium 


During the year 1924 the situation in 
Belgium has changed only slightly from 
that of the preceding year. Industries 
have been carried on in most cases to full 
capacity and business conditions are, in the 
main, favorable. Export trade has shown 
an increase during the year, as given in the 
statistics of the Belgian - Luxemburg 
Union. Unemployment has decreased 
considerably during the year and strikes 
have been negligible, excepting in the 
earlier part of the year. 

Belgian finances are in a much more 
favorable condition than they were during 
any of the post-war years, and the attempts 
to balance the budget have, in the main, 
met with considerable success. Taxation 
has been increased and large cuts have been 
made in government expenditures. 

The agricultural situation of the country 
has been favorable, notwithstanding the 
fact that there have been large importa- 
tions of foodstuffs, particularly in the ear- 
lier part of the year. Taken as a whole, 


conditions in Belgium are favorable and 
the country is forging ahead in its recovery 
from the effects of the war. 
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Spain 


The business situation in Spain during 
1924 has been steadily less promising. In 
the early months of the year business was 
dull, but not notably inactive. During 
the summer and autumn months, however, 
a severe depression set in. 

The most active industry in Spain dur- 
ing 1924 was iron and steel. During the 
greater portion of the year, manufacturing 
was almost at capacity and even in the 
later months there was very little slacken- 
ing. The iron-ore situation in northern 
Spain has been less favorable. Until the 
closing months of the year, the Spanish 
coal-mining industry was fairly active and 
production for the year will probably show 
up well. 

Transportation activity, especially on 
the principal railroad lines, increased dur- 
ing 1924 and the revenues of the roads 
were much more satisfactory than in 1923. 
Shipping activity also improved slightly. 
As a result of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions during the summer, the wheat crop 
was considerably reduced as compared 
with 1923, and other cereals also suffered. 
Weather conditions as affecting other crops 
were more favorable; yields of fruits and 
vegetables were satisfactory, and the ex- 
port demand for oranges and grapes im- 
proved in the fall of 1924. 

Financially, 1924 was a bad year. Stock 
exchanges showed little activity, especi- 
ally during the summer, and bank clear- 
ings were reduced in the latter months of 
the year. The government, in spite of 
economies effected, has not been able to 
eliminate the deficit. 


Switzerland 


Switzerland at the end of 1924 was in a 
considerably better position than at the 
close of the previous year. No sudden 
improvement in Swiss industries occurred, 
but a gradual and steady development 
continued throughout the year, practically 
all industries sharing in a greater or less 
degree. Unemployment was steadily re- 
duced during 1924, until it no longer con- 
stitutes a serious preblem, and govern- 
ment subsidies are being withdrawn. 

The industries which have occupied the 
most favorable situation during the past 
year are watch manufacturing and the 
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tourist trade. Exports of watches have 
steadily increased and activity in the in- 
dustry is satisfactory. Textile exports 
have also improved in some degree. The 
number of tourists in Switzerland during 
the past summer greatly exceeded those of 
previous years, but was still somewhat 
lower than during 1913. 

The hotel industry has naturally been 
favored by the influx of tourists and is now 
in a more satisfactory condition than at 
any time since the war. 

Traffic on the Swiss railways has im- 
proved in 1924 and a considerable surplus 
of receipts over operating expenses was 
obtained. Postal, telegraph, and tele- 
phone receipts have likewise been better 
than in previous years. 

The excess of government expenditures 
over receipts is gradually being reduced 
and the deficit for 1924 is likely to be 
lower. Subsidies to depressed industries 
have been cut down during 1924 and rev- 
enues have been higher than in previous 
years. 


Netherlands 


The general industrial depression noted 
at the opening of the year began to im- 
prove almost immediately. This improve- 
ment continued steadily up to the present 
time. Owing to credit stringency and 
other developments in the German situa- 
tion, the ports of Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam during 1924 took over a considerable 
portion of the carrying trade which for- 
merly had gone to German ports. 

On the whole, the financial situation in 
the Netherlands is good. Efforts are now 
being made to present a nearly balanced 
budget and drastic cuts have been made in 
government expenditures. While there 
have been many protests regarding in- 
creased taxation, the government is going 
ahead with plans to raise more revenues 
during the coming year. 

The agricultural situation of the Neth- 
erlands has been favorable throughout the 
year, and the same condition prevails in 
the industries, most of which have been 
working to full capacity. Unemployment 
has remained almost at the same level as 
in 1923, but there have been slight in- 
creases during the latter months. 
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Austria 


When compared with the conditions 
which prevailed in Austria before the be- 
ginning of the reform instituted by the 
League of Nations, the year 1924 showed 
very gratifying improvement in certain 
phases of the Austrian economic situation. 

Commissioner General Zimmerman, of 
the Leagne of Nations, reports that there 
is reason for satisfaction with the condi- 
tion of the Austrian 1925 budget. During 
the past year it became evident that Aus- 
tria could not, in view of changes in the 
basis of estimation, keep within the deficit 
allowed in the agreement with the League 
of Nations. The problem of steadily in- 
creasing price levels has proven highly dis- 
turbing to government estimates of ex- 
penditures and has necessitated from time 
to time considerable rearrangement of 
budget figures. Receipts, on the other 
hand, have been well sustained, but it has 
been felt that certain taxes were onerous 
for Austrian industry and hampered 
Austrian competition. In November of 
this year steps were taken to lighten the 
more burdensome of these taxes for the 
benefit of Austrian industry. 

In the early part of 1924 a crash in 
security prices brought a severe crisis upon 
Austrian private finance generally. Dur- 
ing this panic two large Vienna banks 
went under and a large number of small 
“mushroom” institutions closed their 
doors. By the end of the summer the 
stock market had recovered its equilibrium 
and the crisis was passed. 

Austrian trade has in the post-war 
period suffered severely from competition 
and from the nationalistic tendencies of 
neighboring States with regard to tariff 
policies, and the visible trade balance con- 
tinues heavily adverse. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that, 
with the aid of the international loan, 
Austria has made the expected progress 
with regard to government finance, but 
there has been hardly any material im- 
provement in her position as an exporting 
country or in the industrial situation of 
the country. 

Hungary 


Considerable improvement is noted in 
the Hungarian situation during 1924. 
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There was a reform in government finance, 
currency stabilized, and a new national 
bank was created. Progress is being made 
with regard to the balancing of the budget. 

Hungarian industry has been affected 
by the shortage of credit which prevailed 
in other Central European countries. 
Especially noticeable, however, during the 
past year has been the fact that a certain 
note of uncertainty on the part of con- 
sumers has led to considerable stagnation 
of business. After the Hungarian crown 
was stabilized, there followed a period of 
hesitancy on the part of buyers. At the 
same time, Hungarian agricultural sales 
abroad have been strong and the policy of 
the government of entering into negotia- 
tions looking to the facilitation of trade 
with other countries has injected a confi- 
dence in the situation. The agricultural 
industries, forming the major occupation 
of the Hungarian population, have, with 
the exception of milling, been on a satis- 


factory basis. 
Poland 


The zloty has remained practically at 
par and bank reserves have been well 
maintained, never having gone below 60 
per cent of the outstanding note issue. 
The retirement of the old Polish mark is 
progressing satisfactorily. The transition 
from the mark to the zloty basis has been 
the cause of increased price levels, high 
wages, increased production costs, and ex- 
treme difficulty in the collection of taxes. 
Interest rates have ruled very high, in 
some instances as much as 18 per cent per 
month, and efforts on the part of the gov- 
ernment to fix interest rates resulted only 
in further credit shortage. Foreign capital 
is showing a marked interest in Polish in- 
vestments. Italian interests have ex- 
tended large credits to the textile industry, 
and British credits to the sugar industries 
now total two and one-half million pounds 
sterling. 

Strikes have been frequent and have 
greatly impeded progress. Bandit raids 
on the Russian border have caused con- 
siderable concern. Crop estimates for the 
year are distinctly disappointing, espe- 
cially as to the bread grains. 


Czechoslovakia 


Stability was the predominant note in 
the Czechoslovak industrial situation dur- 
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ing 1924. The position of government 
finance showed a strengthening tendency, 
currency remained relatively stable, and 
the trade volume was well maintained all 
through the year. 

During the last two years Czechoslovakia 
has negotiated a number of trade treaties 
and now has even more important agree- 
ments under way looking to the facilita- 
tion of trade with the countries in her 
immediate vicinity. 

The volume of export trade was fairly 
well maintained throughout the year, but 
efforts are being put forth to increase these 
shipments. Industrial production con- 
tinues to be normal, aside from the iron 
and steel industries, which have been ad- 
versely affected by revived German com- 
petition. 

Sweden 


Economic conditions during the year 
have not been as favorable as was antici- 
pated at the time the gold standard was 
reintroduced. Lumber shipments did not 
come up to original estimates, industrial 
prosperity has only been fair, and the out- 
come of the harvest was under average 
yield. Industries generally are handi- 
capped by high production costs, and the 
industries manufacturing for home con- 
sumption have been exposed to severe 
foreign competition. In spite of these 
circumstances, industrial activity has been 
relatively high, and as a result imports of 
raw and semi-finished materials have been 
very heavy. 

In order to maintain the parity of the 
crown, large shipments of gold have been 
made to the United States and Germany, 
and gold purchases have been made in Eng- 
land. The metallic reserve of the Bank of 
Issue has declined about 32,000,000 crowns 
during the year and foreign exchange hold- 
ings have been appreciably diminished. 

Unemployment has been curtailed to a 
considerable extent during the year and 
the cost of unemployment doles to the 
government has been reduced from 25,- 
000,000 crowns during the first nine 
months of 1923 to 4,000,000 crowns dur- 
ing the 1924 period. Industries have been 
active, especially in the engineering, elec- 
trical, wood pulp and paper, and mining 
lines, while the lumber and iron and steel 
industries have labored under unfavorable 
conditions. Export shipments have been 
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higher than those of a year ago, but prices 
obtained have not been very profitable. 
Harvest yields were generally below nor- 
mal and the larger imports of grains and 
flour, which have characterized the cur- 
rent year, will therefore continue. 


Norway 


Handicapped by the after-effects of the 
banking crisis in 1923 and the labor con- 
flicts during the early part of 1924, Nor- 
way encountered numerous difficulties in 
effecting any permanent recovery. In 
consequence of these retarding influences, 
Norwegian currency depreciated through- 
out the first half of the year and foreign 
trade took an adverse trend during the first 
months of the year and registered a very 
unfavorable balance, which has only par- 
tially been counteracted by the subse- 
quent heavy exports. Agricultural pro- 
duction was quite satisfactory. 

As a result of record export shipments 
and partially on account of a $25,000,000 
foreign loan, the crown has of late made 
good gains and now stands at a higher 
level than a year ago. 

The banking situation has shown a con- 
siderable improvement over a year ago. 
There was only one major bank suspension, 
while a few minor provincial banks were 
placed under public administration. 

Industrial operations were greatly ac- 
celerated after the strikes were ended and 
output has been considerably increased. 
Prices have remained very good. Indus- 
tries working for the home market have 
benefited from the protection afforded by 
the import duties. Greatest prosperity 
has obtained in the fish-canning industry. 
Fishing catches have on the whole been 
very favorable. The metals, mining and 
cement industries have also been very busy. 
Crops gave quite satisfactory yields, both 
as regards quantity and quality. The 
quantity yield, however, was slightly below 
average. 

Denmark 


Danish business has enjoyed consider- 
able prosperity during 1924. Foreign 
trade has assumed record proportions 
throughout the year, particularly in the 
case of exports; prices on agricultural 
produce in foreign markets have increased, 
most industries have maintained a fair 
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degree of activity, and domestic business 
has been brisk, but the disturbances in the 
financial and banking fields have rendered 
the situation somewhat uncertain. The 
scarcity and dearness of money have also 
had an unfavorable effect upon develop- 
ments. 

A comprehensive scheme for currency 
stabilization has been advanced by the 
government and is now being considered 
by parliament. 

The dairying and meat-packing indus- 
tries have experienced a very favorable 
year. Production has exceeded any previ- 
ous figures and the prices obtained in for- 
eign markets have been unusually high. 
The share contributed by agricultural pro- 
duce in the Danish export trade has in- 
creased during 1924, and, as a consequence, 
the value of exports has been augmented 
appreciably. The unfavorable balance of 
trade has been greatly reduced in compari- 
son with a year ago, due to the record ex- 
port shipments during the latter months 
of the year. 

Danish imports have been exceptionally 
high, in order to take care of the greater 
domestic demand for agricultural and in- 
dustrial raw materials. With the excep- 
tion of the textile industry, which has 
suffered from foreign competition, there 
has been a decided recovery in industrial 
output. 


Canada 


Trade and economic conditions in Can- 
ada during 1924 followed the same trends 
as in the United States. Benefit from 
the upward swing in the United States is 
already being foreshadowed in Canada and 
trade is gradually improving. Foreign 
trade showed encouraging results; for the 
twelve months ended October 31, 1924, the 
total was $1,895,000,000, or an increase 
of $160,000,000 over 1923. Imports 
amounted to $819,000,000, a decline of 
10 per cent from last year. 

Crops in 1924 showed a considerable 
falling off from last year’s high returns. 
Wheat production was placed at 272,000,- 
000 bushels, a decrease of 202,000,000 
bushels from the harvest of 1923. The 


1924 crop is, however, a little better than 
the average crop for the 1918-22 period 
and considerably better than the average 
for the ten years 1913-22. A compensat- 
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ing factor for the diminished returns this 
year is the advance in the price of wheat 
from about $1 a bushel to around $1.65 
a bushel. 

During the year the Canadian dollar 
returned to par on the New York market. 
Current bank loans are $100,000,000, or 9 
per cent, less than a year ago. Savings 
deposits in the chartered banks increased 
by slightly over $1,000,000. Bank clear- 
ings for the ten months ended October 31 
declined $287,000,000, or 2 per cent, from 
the total for the corresponding period of 
1923. Due largely to the abundance of 
money and the consequent forced entry 
of the banks into the investment field, all 
classes of securities have tended to ad- 
vance in price during the year. As com- 
pared with 1923, the net debt of the Do- 
minion was decreased by over $10,000,- 
000. For the first time since 1915, the Do- 
minion Government borrowed money on 
long-term securities at a lower cost than 
5 per cent. Several government loans were 
floated in Canada. Canadian borrowings 
in the New York market were over $200,- 
000,000. 


Far East Forging Ahead 


In spite of civil war, earthquake, threat- 
ened famine, floods, and drouths in dif- 
ferent parts of the Far Eastern area dur- 
ing the year just ended, considerable prog- 
ress was made, and on the whole it may 
be said that the year was better than its 
predecessor. According to a survey made 
by the Far Eastern Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, our exports to the 
Far East, including India and Oceania, 
for the first ten months of the year ex- 
ceeded the corresponding period of 1923 
by $128,000,000—an increase of almost 25 
per cent. Our imports from this area, 
however, declined about $110,000,000 dur- 
ing the 10-month period. 

All the countries of the Far East, with 
the exception of China, Japan, Siam, and 
Indo-China, registered a decided improve- 
ment over 1923. The countries named, 
however, suffered from a variety of causes, 
ranging from the effects of the earthquake 
in Japan and the civil war in China to the 
loss of markets and exchange difficulties. 
India, Australia, and New Zealand, on the 
other hand, finished the year with a good 
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record and are looking forward to greater 
activities during the present year. 

The Far Eastern region will benefit 
greatly from the anticipated recovery of 
Europe, since it is to this region that much 
of its raw materials are shipped. 


Japan 


The opening of the new year finds 
Japan with few of her reconstruction prob- 
lems solved and with little or no improve- 
ment in general economic conditions. 

Temporary reconstruction in the area 
affected by the disaster of September, 1923, 
has almost been completed, but the perma- 
nent rebuilding of the cities of Tokyo and 
Yokohama has not commenced. Some of 
the major industries have replaced their 
earthquake losses and have succeeded in 
restoring their equipment, while others 
have shown slight progress. 

The unfavorable features which have 
characterized trade and industry during 
the last four years are still in evidence. 
Foreign trade has continued to show a 
heavy excess of imports, financial condi- 
tions have shown no improvement, and 
industry still faces the handicap of high 
prices for materials and labor, inadequate 
financial resources, and growing competi- 
tion in her leading export markets. 
Against these adverse factors must be 
placed the satisfactory result of the raw 
silk export season and progress in the cot- 
ton textile and yarn industries, the leading 
manufactures of the country. 


China 


During 1924 China’s political condition 
was more disturbing than it has been for 
several years. Serious floods in the pro- 
ductive regions of North China laid waste 
large areas and famine was threatened for 
atime. During the latter part of August, 
civil warfare broke out in the Shanghai 
district and rai] transportation was so dis- 
organized that trade with the interior was 
at a standstill for several months. 

In spite of these handicaps, however, 
the Chinese maritime customs returns for 
the year indicate that trade exceeded that 
of 1923. Chinese firms are gradually tak- 
ing over an increased share of the business 
which has been in the hands of old-estab- 
lished foreign companies for decades. 
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The general political situation is still 
uncertain and no marked improvement 
can be expected until a stable government 
is established and the present numerous 
restrictions on trade and industry are abol- 
ished. 


Australia 


The year 1924 has been very satisfactory 
for Australia. Crops were bountiful, 
prices received for primary products in 
the overseas markets have in some in- 
stances set new records, the cost of living 
showed a tendency to decline somewhat, 
and labor disputes have been less trouble- 
some. Adverse factors have been the ex- 
treme acuteness of the money market and 
the difficulty of selling meat products in 
the London market in competition with 
countries where the cost of production is 
lower than in Australia. 

Several important legislative measures 
were passed, all of which are designed to 
assist the Commonwealth in its pioneer 
struggles. 

Crops, especially of wool and wheat, ac- 
cording to Australian estimates, promise 
record yields, and as the year closed pros- 
pects were particularly bright in trading 
circles. 

India 


Although many things remain to be ad- 
justed in India, notably the difficulties at- 
tending the constant rise of the rupee on 
the international exchange and the plight 
of the industrial community, nevertheless 
a great deal has been accomplished dur- 
ing 1924 toward putting the country on 
a better basis for carrying on during the 
present year. 

Notable features of the 1924 period 
in India have been the gradual decline 
in political disturbances, the liquidation of 
import stocks, which have been overshad- 
owing business for the past few years, and 
the carrying out of a legislative program 
which means much to the future progress 
of the country. 


Philippine Islands 


Improvement in prices of leading export 
products and advancement in total for- 
eign trade marked the year just closed. 
Practically all 


the agricultural crops 
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brought good harvests and prices of ex- 
port products soared, in some cases, to 
levels far in excess of any experienced 
since the war boom. The encouraging 
outlook which prevailed at the close of the 
year is believed to be more general and 
fundamental than at any time since 1920. 
Whether the accumulated funds resulting 
from rising export markets is applied to 
the liquidation of old debts, still due the 
banks from the country’s many unfortu- 
nate experiences of 1920 and 1921, or 
whether this surplus leads to increased 
purchases of imported goods, the effect 
will be decidedly beneficial on the busi- 
ness and commercial life of the islands. 
It is evident, therefore, that the year 
rounds out a period of decided advance- 
ment in Philippine business activities. 


New Zealand 


From all indications, New Zealand re- 
ceived record return from its crops and 
pastoral products during 1924. All the 
principal primary products of the Domin- 
ion, except fresh beef, brought remunera- 
tive prices during the year, and as the year 
closed a determined effort was being made 
to put beef into the London market at 
competitive prices. Excellent rains fell 
throughout the Dominion during the clos- 
ing months of the year, making the out- 
look for farming and grazing excellent. 
Spring wool sales brought unprecedented 
prices. 

Dutch East Indies 

Business was on a decidedly better basis 
in 1924 than the pre-war normal] and the 
year registered advancement in the steady, 
although still slow, return to real pros- 
perity. On the whole, excellent export 
profits were earned on sugar, rubber, tea, 
coffee, tin, and other investment produce, 
and while much of this profit must go to 
Europe, enough remained in the colony to 
materially increase consumer demands. In 
most istances the liquidation of old stocks 
of imported lines was completed. 


Straits Settlements 


British Malayan business was dull in the 
first half of the year, due mainly to falling 
rubber prices, but considerable improve- 
ment was experienced the latter half, with 
unusual advances in prices of both rubber 
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and tin, the principal products of the 
country. Trade figures showed increases 
over 1923, and on the whole the year wit- 
nessed slow but steady improvement, par- 
ticularly toward the close. 


Indo-China and Siam 


Indo-China and Siam, both rice-produc- 
ing countries, experienced general depres- 
sion throughout the year. In Indo-China 
some little improvement was evidenced as 
the year closed. A good rice crop is ex- 
pected, however, making the outlook de- 
cidedly better for both countries during 
1925. 


Latin-American Prospects Bright 


The gradual improvement in Latin- 
American economic conditions which be- 
gan something over two years ago has 
made marked progress during 1924, says 
a review released today by the Latin- 
American Division of the Department of 
Commerce. Reviving European markets, 
the survey states, have afforded good prices 
for the products of Latin America, such 
as coffee, sugar, cereals, nitrate, and 
metals. There has been a resultant im- 
provement in the purchasing power and 
in the exchange of most of the countries 
of this region. This is reflected in our 
trade with Latin America, to which our 
sales in 1924 were about 101% per cent 
greater than in 1923, while our purchases 
of her products have increased little, if 
any, due to the high prices offered for 
them by Europe. 


Argentina 


The general outlook for the River Plata 
region is good. Recent European buying 
has been very firm, with prices high enough 
for some commodities, such as wool, to 
discourage American buyers. The result 
of this European demand has been highly 
favorable to the Argentine producer, who 
has prospered, even in the face of an out- 
put somewhat reduced by drought and lo- 
custs. Argentina exchange has improved 
tremendously against practically all cur- 
rencies, and the country has regained its 
favorable trade balance, exports for the 
first 9 months of the year amounting to 
796,000,000 and imports to 620,000,000 
gold pesos. Credit conditions are good, 
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commercial failures are averaging some- 
what lower, and the labor situation is 
more favorable than a year ago. 


Brazil 


The Brazilian economic situation dur- 
ing 1924 was marked by a considerable 
increase in the value of foreign trade and 
an improvement in the rate of exchange, 
despite temporary political disturbances 
and serious port congestions at Santos and 
to a lesser degree at Rio de Janeiro. 

It is expected that a favorable trade 
balance for the year will be had, second 
only to that of 1919, the largest in the 
history of the country. 

At the end of the year it was believed 
that, with high coffee prices, firmer ex- 
change, prospects for large crops (except- 
ing coffee) for the coming year, greater 
political stability, partial adjustment of 
transportation difficulties in the north, and 
the coming to the country of additional 
foreign capital, the outlook for 1925 was 
very encouraging. Barring further po- 
litical disturbances, trade should show 
marked improvement during the next year. 


Chile 


Chilean business and industries were 
generally active during the year, but for 
various reasons this activity did not bring 
as widespread prosperity as had been an- 
ticipated. The nitrate industry was in ex- 
cellent condition; exports of copper and 
iron fell off somewhat, while those of 
grains increased materially. Crops in the 
central belt suffered from drought and 
pests, but better conditions prevailed far- 
ther south, and an extremely good year has 
been reported for the sheep industry in 
Magallanes Territory. 

The clearing up in the European situa- 
tion, with the consequent strengthening of 
continental markets for Chilean basic ma- 
terials, has had a very salutary effect and 
business generally is looking forward to 
a well-balanced and prosperous year. 


Peru 


The 1924 foreign trade of Peru was 
generally satisfactory, both exports and 
imports showing material increases over 
1923, which was regarded as a good year. 
Notwithstanding that the cotton and sugar 
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crops suffered from drought, both of these 
commodities were exported in large quan- 
tities. There was a tendency to reduce 
copper production, but mineral exports 
were more diversified and generally in 
larger volume than for some years. The 
exchange value of the Peruvian pound 
remained fairly steady through the year. 


Colombia 


Trade in the coastal regions of Colombia 
continued dull until late in the year, when 
it began to react to the improvement in 
the coffee-growing regions of the interior, 
which began in July. The national cur- 
rency has been practically at par through- 
out the year. The government has spent 
considerable sums for railroad construction 
and equipment, and in November the city 
of Bogota obtained a loan in the United 
States of $6,000,000, which is now avail- 
able for public improvements. It is esti- 
mated that our 1924 imports from Colom- 
bia will approximate $60,000,000, as com- 
pared with $45,706,000 in 1923, and that 
our sales to her will be about $27,000,000, 
as against $22,297,000 in 1923. High 
coffee prices are largely responsible for our 
increased imports. 

On the whole, the year 1924 may be con- 
sidered as one of progress and gain for 
Colombia, and the outlook for 1925 is 
quite favorable. 


Venezuela 


General conditions in Venezuela during 
1924 were satisfactory, and the outlook 
for 1925 is promising. Many old ac- 
counts have been liquidated and collections 
are good. Business was dull in the cattle 
country of the Orinoco until late in the 
year, when it showed improvement. Mer- 
chandise movement for the whole country 
was low until the last half of the year, 
when the import market became more ac- 
tive than it had been for some time. Ven- 
ezuelan coffee and cacao found good for- 
eign markets. Oil production increased, 
and the large petroleum companies spent 
considerable sums in the development of 
their properties in Venezuela. 

Government finances are good, the treas- 
ury balance being greater than the entire 
foreign debt of the country. 


Bolivia 


Exports from Bolivia were active during 
1924, and the partial statistics at hand 
indicate that imports have been larger 
than in 1923. The approaching comple- 
tion of the transcontinental railroad via 
La Paz and the increasing activity in con- 
nection with petroleum developments are 
exerting a strengthening influence. 


Ecuador 


Business in general showed substantial 
improvement in Ecuador during 1924, and, 
while conditions there are not yet entirely 
satisfactory, the outlook is much better 
than it was a year ago. The government 
has abandoned control of exchange, and the 
sucre has not depreciated as much under 
free exchange as had been feared. Im- 
ports increased during the year, exports 
were fairly active, and it is thought that 
the total foreign trade for 1924 was greater 
than that of 1923. 


Uruguay and Paraguay 


Uruguay and Paraguay shared in the 
genera] prosperity of the River Plata re- 
gion during the year 1924. The improve- 
ment in Paraguay was marked. More in- 
tensive cultivation, resulting in increased 
crops, coupled with good prices, brought 
a welcome relief from the civil strife and 
economic depression of 1923. Purchasing 
power has increased considerably and in- 
dustries are healthy. During 1924 much 
interest was shown in cotton production, 
which has increased many fold since the 
European war. 

Woo! has been Uruguay’s saving resource 
in 1924, It enjoyed an unusual demand 
at high prices and tended to offset the de- 
pression in the meat industry, which was 
largely due to a shortage, throughout the 
year, of fat cattle suitable for slaughter. 
The government has again achieved a bal- 
anced budget and its financial situation is 
good. In all, the outlook for 1925 may 
be considered as satisfactory. 


Cuba 


The year 1924 has been, in the main, a 
favorable one for Cuba, notwithstanding 
unfavorable factors at various times which 
were temporarily detrimental to business. 
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The 1923-24 sugar crop reached a record 
total of approximately 4,060,000 tons, and 
was marketed at a price which yielded 
a fair return. The price fell off after 
the first few months, but during the last 
half of the year has a strengthening tend- 
ency. At the beginning of the 1924-25 
season the outlook is encouraging for a 
crop equa] to that of last year and for 
satisfactory prices. 

The improved financial situation of the 
Republic is reflected in increased revenues 
and in the transactions of the Habana 
Clearing House, which amounted to $908,- 
032,691 for the first ten months of the 
year, exceeding those of the correspond- 
ing period of 1923 by $194,550,558. Im- 
portations, as reflected by customs receipts, 
have considerably exceeded those of last 
year. 

The 1924 trade of the United States 
with Cuba is expected to approximate 
$600,000,000, as compared with $568,881,- 
000 in 1923. 


Mexico 


Although it has shown little, if any, in- 
crease in the actual volume of trade, the 
vear 1924 closes with much greater op- 
timism in Mexican trade circles than there 
was at its beginning. A prime reason for 
this was the peaceful induction of the 
new President late in November. The 
policy of strict economy inaugurated by 
the Mexican Government also appears to 
be having good effects and business is 
looking forward to 1925 with hope. Dur- 
ing the year the de la Huerta revolution, 
which threatened to become serious, was 
promptly quelled. The northern mining 
camps have been active and enjoying a 
measure of prosperity. Serious labor dis- 
putes arose frequently, but none of great 
magnitude are pending as the year closes. 
The import trade of Mexico has been, 
naturally, limited generally to necessities. 
Nevertheless, it shows indications of a 
slight increase over that of 1923, and the 
present indications are that the 1925 fig- 
ures wil] show a decided increase. Farm 
production has fallen below previous levels 
and various districts report greatly reduced 
acreage of corn, wheat, and cotton. 
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Central America 


The year 1924 was a banner one for 
Central America, excepting Honduras. 
The 1923-24 coffee crops were, as a whole, 
large and disposed of at good prices. The 
crops now being gathered, though smaller 
than those of last year, are being sold at 
much higher prices, with the result that a 
marked degree of prosperity is evident. 
Decided improvement is noted in Costa 
Rica and Salvador, and to a lesser degree 
in Nicaragua. Guatemala, because of her 
serious financial situation, has been less 
favorably affected. However, a complete 
reorganization of her finances, announced 
in December, is expected to have a bene- 
ficial effect on the economic situation of 
the country. Honduras, because of con- 
tinued internal strife, has not shared in 
the general prosperity of the region, but 
the close of the year finds her in a state 
of comparative calm. In general, the out- 
look in Central America is decidedly favor- 
able. 

Haiti 

Due largely to a short coffee crop, 
Haitian business was slow during the first 
9 months of 1924. However, a decidedly 
favorable outlook for the 1924-25 crop, 
together with enhanced coffee prices, have 
brought about a feeling of optimism and 
tended to stimulate business toward the 
end of the year. The logwood market 
continues in a state of depression, but 
the prospect for all crops is generally 
good. 

Figures on foreign trade for the year 
ended September 30 show little change 
from those of 1923, the totals being 
$28,872,450 and $28,748,975 respectively. 
The distribution, however, was less satis- 
factory, the favorable trade balance of 
$433,049 for 1923 being reversed to an 
unfavorable one of $519,805 for 1924. 


Dominican Republic 


Business in the Dominican Republic suf- 
fered somewhat by the withdrawal of the 
American occupation forces in July and 
August, but on the whole it is felt that 
1924 was a better business year than was 
1923. The returns from crops have been 
approximately 20 per cent above those of 
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last year, and the increased purchasing 
power of a large part of the population has 
been reflected in increased imports. It 
has been felt in some quarters that im- 
ports were excessive, but the present en- 
couraging outlook for the principal crops 
tends to dispe] fears on this point. 


Porto Rico 


The year 1924 has not been as pros- 
perous a one for Porto Rico as it was ex- 
pected to be. However, the present out- 
look is encouraging, and a feeling of op- 
timism is prevalent, due largely to favor- 


able crop reports and an acceleration of 
retail trade. 


Lesser West Indies 


In most of the islands 1924 did not 
bring any improvement and in most cases 
the situation has been less favorable. The 
islands have been adversely affected by 
droughts, hurricanes, lower prices for im- 
portant products, such as cacao and ba- 
nanas, and, in the case of the British pos- 
sessions, by the reduction on imperial pref- 
erence on sugar. 





OUR RELATIONS WITH LATIN-AMERICA 


By CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
Secretary of State 


UR historic friendship with our sister 

republics of this hemisphere was 
born of the sympathy and satisfaction 
with which we witnessed the struggle of 
their peoples for independence—a strug- 
gle which culminated in the battle on the 
heights of Ayacucho one hundred years 
ago. The patriots of our own Revolution 
and the statesmen who fashioned our in- 
stitutions were the exemplars of the lead- 
ers in South America, and in the ardor, 
sacrifices, and persistence of Bolivar and 
San Martin, of Miranda and O’Higgins, 
of Marino, Sucre, and other heroes, we 
saw the devotion to the cause of liberty 
which had consecrated the name of Wash- 
ington. This generous sentiment found 
eloquent expression in the impassioned 
speeches of Henry Clay, which were as 
familiar to the men in arms in the South- 
ern continent as in our own land. Clay 
was fascinated by what he called “the 
glorious spectacle of eighteen millions of 
people struggling to burst their chains 
and be free.” Impatient of a cautious 
diplomacy, he demanded early recognition 
of the new States. But, as John Quincy 


Adams, Secretary of State, explained, 
“while Spain maintained a doubtful con- 
test with arms to recover her dominion, 
it was regarded as a civil war.” 


When 


the time was ripe and independence had 
been achieved, the United States “frankly 
and unreservedly recognized the fact with- 
out making their acknowledgment the 
price of any favor to themselves,” and in 
this measure took “the lead of the whole 
civilized world.” Our interest in the 
progress and prosperity of these republics 
has never abated, and in recent years that 
interest has been crowned most happily 
by the efforts at systematic co-operation 
which we describe as Pan Americanism. 
This Pan American co-operation rests 
upon the conviction that there are pri- 
mary and mutual interests which are pe- 
culiar to the republics of this hemisphere, 
and that these can best be conserved by 
taking counsel together and by devising 
appropriate means of collaboration. This 
implies no antagonism to any other people 
or part of the world, no menace to the 
prosperity of others, but in itself consti- 
tutes a most important contribution to 
world peace. Some of our people may 
think of Pan American endeavor as of 
especial concern to the interests of the 
Latin American republics rather than to 
our own. But this is a serious mistake. 
We have the inescapable relations created 
by propinquity. We have the privileges 
and obligations of neighborhood; our ac- 
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tivities are destined to be more and more 
interlaced ; resistless economic forces draw 
us together. What could be more short- 
sighted than to ignore our mutual inter- 
ests? 

The essential basis of Pan American 
co-operation is peace, and hence we lose 
no opportunity to promote the amicable 
settlement of all differences that could be 
the cause of strife. One of the happiest 
auguries of the future is that there are 
now no controversies between the nations 
in Latin America which cannot be peace- 
ably adjusted or which in fact are not in 
course of peaceful adjustment. The diffi- 
culties which our sister republics face are 
caused by internal dissensions rather than 
by any external aggression. The old 
boundary disputes are being settled and 
no new differences of a serious character 
between States are arising. 

At the last Pan American Conference 
at Santiago a treaty was signed by the 
representatives of sixteen American States 
providing that all controversies which 
may arise between two or more of the con- 
tracting powers and which it has been 
impossible to settle through diplomatic 
channels, or to submit to arbitration in 
accordance with existing treaties, shall be 
submitted for investigation and report to 
a commission of inquiry. The contract- 
ing parties undertook not to begin mobil- 
ization or to engage in any hostile acts 
or preparation for hostilities until the 
commission has rendered its report. Any 
one of the governments directly interested 
in the investigation of the facts giving 
rise to the controversy may apply for the 
convocation of the commission. The rep- 
resentatives of the American republics 
have thus sought in an entirely practica- 
ble way by a general agreement to assure 
the maintenance of peace in this hemi- 
sphere. And to this important treaty the 
Senate of the United States gave prompt 
approval. Apart from the specific appli- 
cation of this treaty, it is our high privi- 
lege, through our good offices, to aid in 
the amicable disposition of such disputes 
as may still exist in Latin America, and 
it is manifest that our contribution to this 
end must depend upon the confidence of 
other peoples in our sense of justice and 
integrity of purpose. 
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There are those among us who con- 
stantly assail our motives in relation to 
the countries of Latin America. What a 
pity it is that among our fellow-citizens 
are those who cannot be fair to their own 
government! And, of course, there are 
those in other countries who ever seek to 
create a feeling of animosity toward us. 
But I am happy to say that those efforts, 
however persistent, are of diminishing 
effect. The number is constantly increas- 
ing of those who know the truth. Our 
Latin American friends who live among 
us, who know our purposes and ideals, 
who intelligently observe our activities, 
taking into account both preponderant 
sentiment and governmental action, are 
our best friends. 

What a hopeless twist there is in the 
minds of those who accuse us of cherish- 
ing an imperialistic policy! Anyone who 
really understands our people must realize 
that the last thing in the world we desire 
is to assume responsibility as to other peo- 
ples. We wish to have prosperous and in- 
dependent neighbors, with whom we can 
deal in peace to our mutual advantage. 
We harbor no thought of aggression upon 
anyone. Instead of encouraging the ex- 
ploitation of other peoples, we are con- 
stantly, by word and deed, diminishing 
the opportunities for it and throwing 
the weight of governmental influence 
against it. 

Our historic policy, which we call the 
Monroe Doctrine, is itself designed to 
thwart measures of aggression. This doc- 
trine, as I have elsewhere said, may be 
summarized in the statement that it is 
opposed (1) to any non-American action 
encroaching upon the political independ- 
ence of American States under any guise, 
and (2) to the acquisition in any manner 
of the control of additional territory in 
this hemisphere by any non-American 
power. Deemed to be necessary for our 
own security, this policy has none the less 
safeguarded the independence of Amer- 
ican States. But it involves no assertion 
of any overlordship on our part. It was 
not intended “to give cover to any aggres- 
sion by any new world power at the ex- 
pense of any other.” 

While this doctrine was set forth and 
must be maintained as the policy of the 
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United States, there is no reason whatever 
why every one of our sister republics 
should not have and formulate a similar 
principle as a part of its own foreign 
policy. We have always welcomed decla- 
rations by other American States to that 
effect. In this way, without sacrifice by 
any American State of its particular in- 
terests, the doctrine would have the sup- 
port of all the American republics. 

I have pointed out that the chief danger 
of strife among our neighbors to the south 
lies in internal dissensions and in the ten- 
dency to have revolutions instead of fair 
elections. The influence of our govern- 
ment is directed to the support of peace- 
ful and constitutional methods. Recur- 
rent revolutions are a poor sort of educa- 
tional process; the greatest menace to 
progress and prosperity lies in political 
instability. 

We have no desire to take advantage of 
this regrettable condition in neighboring 
countries, either to acquire territory or to 
assume political control. Nothing could 
demonstrate this attitude more completely 
than our recent withdrawal from Santo 
Domingo. Of course, we could have re- 
mained in control had we desired; but in- 
stead of doing so we have been solicitous 
to aid in the establishment of an inde- 
pendent government, so that we could 
withdraw ; and, such a government having 
been established through our efforts, we 
have withdrawn. We had made our plans 
to withdraw our small contingent from 
Nicaragua at the end of this month, but 
the newly elected President has besought 
us, in the interest of peace and order, to 
permit it to remain until a constabulary 
or local police can be provided; and we 
have agreed to do so, but with the distinct 
understanding that this local police must 
be established, and that we shall withdraw 
entirely before next September. In Haiti 
we are only waiting to see a reasonable 
promise of internal peace and stability to 
effect our withdrawal; and meanwhile we 
are doing our utmost to promote the in- 
terest of the people of Haiti without self- 
ish considerations. Nowhere else in Latin 
America have we any forces, and every- 
where we are seeking to encourage consti- 
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tutional government, to use our friendly 
offices in the interest of peace, and to as- 
sure our neighbors of our respect for them 
as independent States. 

The Pan American Union is based on 
the principle of the equality of the Amer- 
ican States. In Pan American co-oper- 
ation the idea of force and of economic 
pressure is eliminated. It is sought to 
obtain results through the processes of 
reason, by discussion and mutual accom- 
modation. Cultural contacts are, there- 
fore, of the greatest value and fortunately 
are increasing. They are multiplied by 
the ever-developing facilities of commu- 
nication. They are aided by the formal 
methods of conference. We have not only 
the general Pan American Conferences, 
which meet at intervals of five years, but 
also special conferences, which deal with 
specific and often technical problems, and 
as a result of which each of the republics 
of this hemisphere is able to profit by the 
experiences of others. Thus I may refer 
to the Pan American Conference on Elec- 
trical Communication, held at Mexico 
City in May last; the Pan American Child 
Welfare Congress, held at Santiago in 
October last; the Pan American Sanitary 
Conference, which has recently closed its 
sessions at Havana; the Pan American 
Scientific Conference, which has just fin- 
ished its labors at Lima; the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway Conference, which is to be 
held in Buenos Aires in May next, and 
the Pan American Educational Confer- 
ence, which is to be held at Santiago, 
Chile, next September. Through these 
conferences the positive results which 
have been achieved in one part of this 
hemisphere are made available to all, and 
through them a spirit of Pan American 
helpfulness in the solution of educational, 
social, and industrial problems is fostered. 

Our economic relations are of constantly 
increasing importance. I am advised that, 
taking the South American countries and 
leaving out our enormous trade with Cuba 
and Mexico, and after making deductions 
corresponding to the change in the general 
level of prices, the increase in our exports 
to South America in 1923 over 1913 was 
35 per cent and in our imports 41 per 
cent. The economic opportunities which 
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lie at our door are almost boundless, and 
the advantages are mutual; but of chief 
consequence is the realization that we are 
all coworkers, each struggling to attain 
the democratic ideal. Each has much to 
learn from the others, but all have a per- 
manent interest in a friendly co-operation, 
the fundamental principle of which should 
be the international application of the 
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Golden Rule. If anywhere in the world 
men can dwell together in peace and se- 
cure the benefits of peace, it is in the west- 
ern hemisphere; and here the United 
States has its greatest opportunity to ex- 
hibit a wise practicality without departure 
from the liberal ideals upon which its 
prestige and moral influence must ulti- 
mately depend. 





“LAW OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCEMENT” 


By JUDGE ELBERT H. GARY 
Chairman United States Steel Corporation 


pipe prosperity and welfare of all the 
people depend upon the enactment, 
the administration, and the enforcement 
of law. It furnishes the fundamental 
distinction between human beings of to- 
day and the cave-dwellers of the past. 

Declarations by any one in favor of the 
enforcement of laws duly enacted should 
not be necessary, but they are. At least 
it will be conceded by every one they are 
always appropriate. 

The effect of the late stupendous, cruel, 
and destructive wars upon the minds of 
large numbers of the inhabitants of this 
nation and others has been demoralizing, 
degrading, and dangerous. Witness the 
daily reports of crime in various locali- 
ties, cities, villages, and communities as 
published. Crime is rampant. Murders, 
robberies, burglaries, assaults, criminal 
defaleations, unlawful conversions, and 
other crimes and misdemeanors are nu- 
merous. 

When the thunderbolt of war struck in 
the summer of 1914, the world stood 
aghast. A similar feeling of consterna- 
tion now envelops all right-minded per- 
sons because of the effects of war; they 
reach beyond the list of violent attack and 
even outside the limits of offenses involv- 
ing moral turpitude. 

It is not surprising that the Citizens’ 
Committee of One Thousand, so called, 
has been formed to collectively sound a 
public warning and to search for defensive 
and remedial measures. The movement 
should enlist the sympathy and support 
of every intelligent person. Indeed, all 


of us should search our hearts in order to 





ascertain if we are in any respect guilty 
of offense or of indifference concerning 
this vital feature of our society. 

Only with the existence and enforce- 
ment of sound and reasonable laws is 
civilization assured, or the protection of 
person or property guaranteed. To the 
extent that the application of law is neg- 
lected or inefficient, in the same propor- 
tion the tendency is toward disorder, 
degeneration, and destruction; and the 
further this proceeds, the greater the mo- 
mentum. 

One of the reasons, possibly the princi- 
pal reason, why crime is so prevalent at 
the present time is found in the fact that 
large numbers of well-intentioned persons 
seek to discriminate between different 
laws when considering their observance or 
enforcement. This thought should not, 
it cannot be, brushed to one side. It is 
vital. It should be considered by every 
living soul. It is natural for the average 
man, perhaps the majority, to feel that 
all laws should be applied to every person 
except himself. Let us think of this as- 
sertion and ascertain, if we can, whether 
or not it involves us. We properly may 
be specific as to subjects, if not as to 
persons. 

The man who is in the habit of using 
alcoholic stimulants is naturally disposed 
to believe the prohibition laws are too 
stringent and should be modified if not 
repealed, notwithstanding the present en- 
actments were regularly adopted and in 
spite of the fiercest opposition by a mi- 
nority. 

The one who buys in foreign countries 
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what is desired for use here asserts the 
tariff laws are wrong. 

Those who are compelled to pay income 
or inheritance taxes or other assessments 
advocate decreases in the rates. And, by 
way of parenthesis, I must admit this is 
my belief; but I would pay in full while 
the law is in existence. 

The labor unions insist the laws in force 
should not be obeyed or administered by 
the courts in any case affecting the unions. 
Some defy even the Constitution itself. 

Some capitalists think the Sherman law 
against monopoly and restraint of trade is 
wrong, and that combinations should be 
permitted in the interest of economic 
progress and prosperity. 

The man of sporting proclivities urges 
that every regulation which inhibits Sun- 
day performances, or betting, or child 
service in the theaters, interferes with 
personal freedom and should be abrogated. 

The same disposition relates to the use 
of narcotics, and to the importation or 
immigration of foreigners. These illus- 
trations might be multiplied. 

The wrong is not principally found in 
the belief of individuals as to what the 
laws should or should not provide. It is 
in the fact that the opinion is often at- 
tempted to be carried into practice by the 
secret violation or evasion of the law and 
the resulting effect upon the general situ- 
ation. 

If one man shall secure an exemption 
of punishment or prosecution for the vio- 
lation of the law which affects him, then 
another will insist he is entitled to the 
same privilege for himself as to another 
law, in which he is especially interested. 
And if the demands should be successful, 
then, if the idea is carried to its logical 
Sequence, in the course of time all the 
laws would in effect be disregarded and 
the whole population would be relegated 
to the conditions which existed in olden 
times, when the stronger man forcibly 
took whatever he desired from other 
weaker men, whether it was property or 
even wife and child. 

Without the rules of law and their en- 
forcement, mere might would be substi- 
tuted for absolute right, and man would 
be descended to a condition worse than 
wild animals. 

Unless laws are indiscriminate in their 


application, the tendency is toward the 
position of the lowest brute. 

In this country at this time are many 
respectable and respected persons who are 
approving or consenting to or evading or 
wantonly violating some of the laws of 
the land. Possibly some of us should be 
included. 

If this be true, what is the effect? 
What is our responsibility? What is our 
offense ? 

If we, directly or indirectly, are guilty 
of violating any of the punitive laws, why 
may not our neighbor violate another, and 
so on until the influence reaches down to 
a Loeb, or a Lowenthal, or a Hight? Of 
course, we shudder at the thought. We 
believe many offenses committed are less 
in moral turpitude than others, and that 
the punishment for their violation should 
not be so severe; but the laws per se pro- 
vide for grades of crime and correspond- 
ing degrees of punishment; and it is for 
the courts to determine the degree. This 
belief has nothing to do with the question 
of recognizing and observing all laws 
while they remain unrepealed. The prin- 
ciple is the same. The influence and gen- 
eral effect are similar. The wrong may 
be just as great, just as wicked concerning 
the lesser offense, depending upon the in- 
telligence of the perpetrator. 

We are all creatures of mercy. We 
should be kind, even Christian, in consid- 
ering the offenses or alleged offenses of 
others. But in taking a position in favor 
of the enforcement of all laws we should 
be firm, unyielding, and uncompromising. 

If any law, in our opinion, is not wise, 
or just, or desirable, we properly may de- 
vote our time and attention in trying to 
bring about a change in a regular way. 

In the great debate between Lincoln 
and Douglas concerning the subject of 
slavery and the decision of Taney in the 
Dred Scott case, the former said in sub- 
stance that he would not defy or ignore 
or disregard either while they were un- 
changed, but he would use every ounce of 
strength to secure in a proper way the 
annulment of both, because he believed 
they were morally and fundamentally 
wrong; and the people of the United 
States approved his decision. Here was 
an expression of the true spirit. 

We should openly and fearlessly discuss 
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the merits of any law or all laws when the 
occasion demands. But no man has the 
right to violate or evade any law while it 
is in force, unless his honest, deliberate 
conscience compels him to do so on what 
he believes to be reasonable and moral 
grounds; and then he must take his 
chances on the final decision of the regu- 
larly constituted authorities. If it turns 
out he was wrong in his opinion, he must 
subject himself to the penalty provided 
for violation. 

In comparison, the nations that con- 
form to their duly enacted laws will pros- 
per accordingly. Those who ignore or 
defy them will correspondingly shrink in 
worthy achievement. 

The Creator of all things has bestowed 
upon the United States advantages equal, 
if not superior, all in all, to any other 
nation. In climate, in productivity, in 
natural resources, in everything essential 
to life and health and human happiness, 
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this nation compares favorably with all 
others. 

Opportunities for progress and general 
prosperity in this country were never be- 
fore so pronounced as they are at present. 
Socially, politically, and economically, 
they are the best of all places in the world. 

But the present disregard of law, or in- 
difference to it, or failure to enforce it, 
constitutes a blot upon our escutcheon. 

President Coolidge publicly said during 
the years 1919 and 1920: 

Where the law goes, there civilization goes 
and stays. When the law fails, barbarism 
flourishes. Whoever scouts the law, whoever 
brings it into disrespect, whoever connives 
at its evasion, is an enemy to civilization. 

The observance of the law is the greatest 
solvent of public ills. Men speak of natural 
rights, but I challenge any one to show where 
in nature any rights ever existed or were 
recognized until there was established for 
their declaration and protection a duly pro- 
mulgated body of corresponding laws. 





EQUALIZING JUSTICE 


Fabre-Luce’s Sensational Book* 
By DR. HEINRICH KANNER, Vienna 


HEN reading the new literature of 

the Western States of Europe on the 
question of the guilt for the World War, 
we are often reminded of the saying about 
good people who are bad musicians. There 
are people who, like Cato, only approve of 
causes that are lost. There are people who 
fight against their own government, per- 
haps rightfully, and who in their fight seek 
to deprive their government of the “glory” 
of victory, or at least to reduce it as much 
as they can. There are absolute pacifists 
who hate even defensive wars. All these 
people are unable to endure the thought 
that the Central Powers are guilty for the 
outbreak of the war; they seek by old 
tricks of interpretation to reduce the guilt, 
to let all the belligerents share equally in 
the guilt, or to hold either all the Entente 
Powers, or sometimes a single one of 





*“Ta Victoire,” by Alfred Fabre-Luce. 
Paris, 1924. 


them—preferably czarist Russia—respon- 
sible for the war. 

Certain circumstances assist all these 
people in their efforts. The most convinc- 
ing proofs of the war guilt of the Central 
Powers are found in the collections of 
their own official documents, the extent of 
which and the fact that these papers are 
in the German language make it hard for 
non-Germans to understand them, while 
making it easy for well-meaning people to 
fall into error. 

The German innocence propaganda, 
working with the most powerful means, 
increases artificially and systematically 
the already existing confusion. The re- 
sult is that a whole literature of misin- 
formation on the war-guilt question has 
been published in France, Britain, and 
the United States, which is the more in- 
jurious the less the erring authors are 
aware of the sources of their errors. 

What we have said applies, to an extra- 
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ordinary extent, to the book written by a 
Frenchman, Alfred Fabre-Luce, because 
the prominent social position of the au- 
thor strengthens the effect of what he says. 
A 25-year-old member of the highest 
financial circles of France, the son of one 
of the directors of the Crédit Lyonnais, 
and grandson of one of its founders, 
launches, in the form of a learned, his- 
toric, political treatise, a virulent attack 
on the most successful political represent- 
ative of the social class to which he be- 
longs, Monsieur Poincaré. 

That is a Parisian literary sensation. 
The young man has not tried to accom- 
plish his task as easily as possible. No; 
with the greatest diligence he has made 
use of the immense material relating to 
war guilt, which is found in the French, 
English, and German languages, in his 
book, “The Victory,” the dryness and the 
lack of clarity of which testify to the 
strenuous efforts of the author. 

He has rightly chosen the origin of the 
World War as the starting point of his 
study. 

He does not seek it, as most of the other 
war authors, particularly those of the 
Western European States do, in the 
Franco-German or Anglo-German friction 
concerning navy policies, Morocco, etc., 
but principally in the policy relating to 
nationalities and that relating to the Bal- 
kans of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 

In that view M. Fabre-Luce agrees with 
mine, as I expressed it in my book, “Im- 
perial Catastrophic Policy,” in which I 
showed that a World War could only be 
the outcome of a Balkan conflict, because 
Austria, as long ago as 1911, by a stipula- 
tion of Count Aehrenthal’s, refused to 
pledge military assistance to Germany in 
case of a north European war arising 
from a French or an English complica- 
tion. The pledge had not only been re- 
fused by Aehrenthal in unmistakable 
terms, but the Austro-German Alliance 
had been made a one-sided affair in favor 
of Austria in case of a Balkan conflict. 

The French author does not content 
himself with the adoption of my view in 
this matter (page 186); he goes much 
further. In order to divide the responsi- 
bility for the war, in a supposedly just 
manner, among all belligerents, he tries 
to construct a parallelism by maintaining 
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that, under Poincaré and by his fault, the 
Franco-Russian Alliance also became a 
one-sided affair in favor of Russia in case 
of a Balkan conflict (page 179). 

An impartial examination of the inter- 
view, in August, 1912, between Sasonoff 
and Poincaré, bearing on this matter, will 
show no such one-sidedness. On the con- 
trary, Sasonoff pledged, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, the military assistance of Russia 
to France in any war to defend her exist- 
ence as a nation; and a war with Germany 
would surely be such a war, because in it 
the existence of France as a Great Power 
would be at stake; and the maintenance 
of France as a Great Power was of quite 
as great interest to Russia as the preser- 
vation of Austria-Hungary as a Great 
Power was to Germany. 

His hatred of Poincaré drives our 
French author even beyond this false par- 
allelism. While he is quite willing to con- 
sider the Austro-German Alliance as only 
defensive, he maintains that the Franco- 
Russian Alliance gave Russia the right to 
the military assistance of France in case 
of an offensive war of Russia against Aus- 
tria (page 147). A man able to read 
political documents knows that the very 
opposite is true. The memoirs of Conrad, 
the Austrian field marshal, have revealed 
that in 1909 Germany had extended the 
casus foederis of her alliance with Austria 
to the case of her attacking Serbia, or, in 
other words, to an offensive war by Aus- 
tria. On the other hand, according to the 
report of Isvolsky, dated September 12, 
1912, France had restricted the casus 
federis of her alliance with Russia to a 
similar case of an attack by Austria on 
Serbia, resulting in a war between Russia 
on the one side and Austria and Germany, 
as allies, on the other—that is to say, to 
a defensive war by Russia. 

Now let us quote one example out of 
many to show in what a reckless way M. 
Fabre-Luce juggles with facts in order to 
make them fit in with his tendencies. He 
says that Italy, on July 27, 1914, proposed 
that Serbia should declare herself willing 
to agree to all the demands of the Aus- 
trian ultimatum, provided, in order to 
save her from humiliation, the four Great 
Powers that were not involved—lItaly, 
France, Britain, and Germany—should 
advise her to do so. Our author holds that 
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Austria would “probably” have agreed to 
the proposed course of action, but that 
Russia would neither approve the plan 
herself nor advise her allies to do so (page 
234). 

Bt the truth is that, when the Italian 
proposal reached Berlin, William II, who 
happened still to be at that moment in a 
bellicose humor, wrote on the margin of 
the document “Quatsch” (rubbish), which 
ended everything. The document was not 
even sent on to Vienna. 

When, on July 29, Serbia herself re- 
peated the proposal, Berlin happened to 
be in a peaceful humor and sent the Ser- 
bian document to Vienna with words of 
approval. But Count Berchtold then de- 
clared that the proposal came too late, and 
that he must now make new demands. 
The Italo-Serbian proposals had thus been 
made in vain. 

Russia had nothing whatever to do with 
this episode, for she was not one of the 
four Great Powers concerned; but Russia 
did, when asked for her opinion on the 
subject by England, express approval of 
the plan, and it was Russia’s ally, Britain, 
that transmitted the Serbian proposal of 
July 29 to Berlin with London’s endorse- 
ment. 

M. Fabre-Luce takes advantage, in an 
unjustifiable manner, of the inability of 
his readers to criticize. He points out that 
the Austrian army was not ready to begin 
operations against Serbia before August 
12, and therefore blames the Entente 
Powers for having conducted their diplo- 
matic negotiations in too great a hurry 
(page 236). 

But the Entente Powers were absolutely 
unaware at that time of the unprepared- 
ness of the Austrian army; and when the 
Austrian Government confidentially in- 
formed Germany of the situation, Berlin 
was amazed. From the 48 hours’ time 
limit set in the Austrian ultimatum and 
from the declaration of war against Ser- 
bia, made by Austria on July 28, the En- 
tente Powers could only conclude that 
Austria had decided on rapid action, and 
that there was danger in delay. But did 
not the Entente Powers try to gain time 
for diplomatic negotiations? Did not 


Sasonoff, immediately on being informed 
of the Austrian ultimatum of July 24, beg 
Vienna for an extension of the time limit 
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for the purpose of diplomatic negotia- 
tions? None the less, both Vienna and 
Berlin, although they knew that the Aus- 
trian army would be unable to strike be- 
fore August 12, brusquely refused to grant 
the Entente requests. If, therefore, it 
was blameworthy to allow insufficient time 
for diplomatic negotiations, the Entente 
Powers are innocent and the Central 
Powers are guilty. 

There is another aspect of the war-guilt 
question: The Entente ultimatum of June 
16, 1918, proclaims, as the war motive of 
the Central Powers, Germany’s will to 
dominate the entire world. Most of the 
war authors of the Entente countries have 
since then written along the same lines. 
The German authors who assert Ger- 
many’s innocence of war guilt have no 
trouble in refuting the Entente authors’ 
statements as to world dominion, because 
those statements are false. 

I have already quoted my book and I 
must do so again, the more so as M. 
Fabre-Luce refers to it (page 191). I 
had indicated another war motive which 
had arisen since the Balkan wars, under 
the impression of the diplomatic and mili- 
tary successes of the Entente Powers. 
The statesmen of the Central Powers felt 
an ever-growing fear of some ceaselessly 
threatening domestic and foreign political 
catastrophe, which they thought they 
could prevent only by some undertaking 
beyond their frontiers—that is to say, by 
a war. 

Our French author adopts this view of 
mine concerning the catastrophic policy 
of the Central Powers, but in doing so 
unwittingly makes the Central Powers 
guilty of having caused the World War; 
for herein it is logically quite impossible 
to construct a parallelism between the two 
groups of allied nations. Our author does 
not attempt to construct one. But, in 
order to avoid clashing with his precon- 
ceived political tendencies, he invents, in 
contradiction to the catastrophic policy 
conception, a formula for war guilt which 
renders the two groups of nations equally 
guilty. His formula is: “Germany and 
Austria have done the things which made 
the World War possible; the Triple En- 
tente has done the things which made the 
war certain” (page 232). 

That sounds fine, but means nothing. 











If I have dug a pit for my neighbor and 
he really falls into it and ‘breaks his leg, 
I cannot afterwards, when the question of 
responsibility arises, escape by merely 
saying that I had only done that which 
ade the fracture possible, but that my 
neighbor had done that which made the 
fracture certain. That would be mere 
sophistry. 

Our author evidently found his first 
guilt formula insufficient, so he presents 
us with an even more unjust second guilt 
formula, with which he endeavors to sup- 
port the first: “The excuse of the Central 
Powers is only that they left possibilities 
open for peace; the fault of the Jintente 
Powers is that they made no use of those 
possibilities” (page 238). 

How can one say anything like that? 
The truth is that William II, on July 5, 
1914, on which date the Entente Powers 
had not yet the slightest idea of the com- 
ing disaster, approved Austria-Hungary’s 
plan of a war against Serbia and promised 
his full military assistance, although the 
possibility of the war’s developing into a 
World War was foreseen as possible. As 
he had given his word of honor, he did 
not dare to break his promise, even when 
he saw the prospects of victory vanish. 
Therefore the steps he took in the last 
days of July in favor of peace were bound 
to fail, because Vienna was determined to 
wage war and held William II to his 
promise. 

The Central Powers, particularly Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, which was leading at this 
moment, practically excluded any possi- 
bility of the preservation of peace. The 
Entente Powers, by their various attempts 
at intervention, offered the Central Powers 
the possibility of the preservation of peace. 
The Central Powers, and particularly 
Austria-Hungary, did not take advantage 
of the possibility offered. 

With his eyes continually turned on his 
adversary (in domestic politics), Poin- 
caré, our author cannot recognize objec- 
tive historical truth. He pretends that 
his book clarifies history and politics, but 
it is nothing but the partisan writing of a 
political agitator, who is not at all particu- 
lar about his facts. 

Whatever effect M. Fabre-Luce’s book 
may have on the domestic politics of 
France, it is harmful to the solution of 
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European problems, the question of war 
guilt, and the promotion of concord among 
the nations. 

The defenders of the Imperial Régime 
in Germany—the monarchists, militarists, 
and nationalists—point with great satis- 
faction to books of this sort, published in 
the Western States of Europe, which seem 
to support the reactionary German views. 
The friends of the old régime use such 
books in their fight against the German 
Republic and make its supporters unsafe. 

But so long as Germany has not cut 
herself loose from the adherents of the 
Imperial Régime an understanding be- 
tween the German people and the French 
nation is impossible, as Prime Minister 
Herriot has so correctly observed. 

Such an understanding can only be ar- 
rived at on the basis of the relentless rec- 
ognition of the truth about the World War 
and the final overthrow of the old régime 
in Germany. 


IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 
January 16-February 15, 1925 


January 16—The Communist Executive 
of Russia dismiss Trotsky from 
the Revolutionary War Council. 


January 17—The electoral bill proposed 
by the Fascist Government passes 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
by a vote of 216-19. 


The German cabinet announces its 
unanimous decision to return, 
April 1, to the eight-hour day 
in the “heavy” industries, thus 
allaying the suspicions of the 
trade unions and Socialists. 


18—Troops recruited from 
“white” Russia are reported to 
be driving back the garrisons of 
Chi Hsieh-yuan, thus endanger- 
ing the railway connections with 
Shanghai. 


January 


January 19—The second opium confer- 
ence reconvenes at Geneva after 
a recess which began Decem- 
ber 16. 


The Secretary of State of the 
United States, Mr. Hughes, de- 
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clares that the United States is 
as “free and unpledged” as be- 
fore the signing of the Paris 
Agreement. 

January 20—Japan signs the treaty re- 


suming diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Government. 


January 22—Costa Rica resigns from the 
League of Nations, the resigna- 
tion to take effect January, 1927. 


Chancellor Luther of Germany 
states in the Reichstag that the 
cabinet has unanimously adopted 
a decision not to alter the form of 
the State. 


January 23—The Government at Chile is 
deposed by the Military Council 
and their garrison at Santiago. 

25—An article in Germania, a 

German newspaper, advocates the 

formation of a Franco-German 

security pact directly between 
the two countries and without 
intermediaries. 

January 26—The army and navy of Chile, 
having been reconciled, a new 
government board is appointed, 
consisting of a general, an ad- 
miral, and a civilian. 

A collective note from the Allied 
governments concerning the con- 
tinued occupation of the Cologne 
Zone is handed to Chancellor 
Luther. 
27—The German reply to the 
Allied note on the continued oc- 
cupation of Cologne is handed 
to the diplomatic representative 
in Berlin. 


The Powers hand a note to the for- 
eign office at Peking, demanding 
that measures be taken to protect 
foreign life and property in the 
Shanghai district. 

A radio message broadcast from 
Pittsburgh, U. 8. A., is heard in 
Australia and British New 
Guinea. 

January 28—General Chi Hsieh-Yuan, de- 
feated, flees from China to 
Japan. “White” Russian troops 
enter Shanghai, and the civil war 
is considered ended. 


January 


January 
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January 30—The Cicumenical Patriarch 
is expelled from Constantinople 
and goes to Saloniki. 


February 1—Ahmed Bey Zogu is reported 
elected first president of the new 
republic of Albania, and Tirana 
is named the capital. 


The Chinese conference to readjust 
pressing financial and military 
affairs opens in Peking with 146 
present. 


February 2—By a vote of 315 to 280, the 
French Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proves the government’s policy 
of suppressing the diplomatic 
embassy to the Vatican. 


February 3—The Committee of Foreign 
Affairs of the United States 
House of Representatives recom- 
mends a resolution endorsing the 
Permanent Court at The Hague, 
expressing the desire that the 


government adhere with the 
Harding and Coolidge reserva- 
tions. 


February 6—The American delegation 


withdraws from the Interna- 
tional Opium Conference at 
Geneva. 


The German Government denies 
charges of the French press that 
Germany is secretly developing a 
great air fleet. 

Great Britain announces that she 
will continue to enforce in China 
the arms embargo of 1919, which 
was intended to continue until 
some Chinese government is rec- 
ognized as authoritative by the 
whole of China. 

February ?7—The Chinese delegation with- 
draws from the Geneva Opium 
Conference. 


February 9—Japan destroys the last bat- 
tleship doomed by the Washing- 
ton treaty except the flagship of 
Admiral Togo, which is preserved 
by consent of the Powers. 

February 10—The United States Senate 


ratifies the Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce, and Consular Rights 








between the United States and 
Germany. 

February 12—The Chancellor of the Brit- 
ish Exchequer asserts that the 
government intends to “revert to 
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the gold standard at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

February 13—Leon Trotsky is relieved 
of his last post in the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 
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OUR PEACE TREATIES WITH 
CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Convention for the Establishment of Inter- 

national Commissions of Inquiry 

In executive session, January 28, 1925, the 
following convention was ratified, and, on 
motion of Mr. Borah, the injunction of se- 
crecy was removed therefrom: 

To the Senate: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit, with an accompanying report by the Sec- 
retary of State, a convention between the 
United States and the Republics of Guate- 
mala, El] Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica, for the establishment of inter- 
national commissions of inquiry, signed at 
Washington on February 7, 1923. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUwsgp, 

WASHINGTON, December 13, 1924. 


The President: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, 
has the honor to lay before the President, 
with a view to its transmission to the Senate 
to receive the advice and consent of that 
body to ratification, if his judgment approve 
thereof, a convention between the United 
States and the Republics of Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica, for the establishment of international 
commission of inquiry, signed at Washington 
on February 7, 1923. 

The convention provides that it shall take 
effect for the parties which ratify it immedi- 
ately after the day on which at least three of 
the contracting governments deposit their 
ratifications with the Government of the 
United States. 


The convention has been ap- 





proved by Costa Rica and Guatemala, and 
also by Nicaragua with the reservation that 
the ratification shall not take place until the 
approval of the convention by the Senate of 
the United States. A sufficient number of 
the Central American governments to give it 
effect having approved the convention, if ap- 
proved by the Senate, the submission of the 
convention to the Senate is recommended. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, December 11, 1924. 


Convention for the Establishment of Inter- 

national Commissions of Inquiry 

The Government of the United States of 
America and the governments of the Repub- 
lics of Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, desiring to unify 
and recast in one single convention the con- 
ventions which the Government of the United 
States concluded with the Government of 
Guatemala on September 20, 1913, with the 
Government of El Salvador on August 7, 
1913, with the Government of Honduras on 
November 3, 1913, with the Government of 
Nicaragua on December 17, 1913, and with 
the Government of Costa Rica on February 
13, 1914, all relating to the establishment of 
International Commissions of Inquiry, have 
for that purpose named as their plenipoten- 
tiaries : 

The President 
America : 

The Honorable Charles E. Hughes, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States of 
America ; 

The Honorable Sumner Welles, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary ; 

The President of the Republic of Guate- 
mala: 


of the United States of 
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Sefior Don Francico Sanchez Latour, En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the United States of America ; 

The President of the Republic of El Salva- 
dor: 

Sefior Doctor Don Francisco Martinez 
Su4rez, President of the Supreme Court; 

Sefior Doctor Don J. Gustavo, Guerrero, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Italy and Spain; 

The President of the Republic of Hon- 
duras: 

Sefior Doctor Don Alberto Uclés, Ex-Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs ; 

Sefior Doctor Don Salvador Cérdova, Ex- 
Minister Resident in El Salvador; 

Sefior Don Ral Toledo Lé6pez, 
d’Affaires in France; 

The President of the Republic of Nica- 
ragua: 

Sefior General Don Emiliano Chamorro, 
Ex-President of the Republic and Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States of America; 

Sefior Don Adolfo C&rdenas, Minister of 
Finance; 

Sefior Doctor Don Maximo H. Zépeda, Ex- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

The President of the Republic of Costa 
Rica: 

Sefior Licenciado Don Alfredo Gonzflez 
Flores, Ex-President of the Republic; 

Sefior Licenciado Don J. Rafael Oreamuno, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States of America, 

Who, after having exhibited to one another 
their respective full powers, which were 
found to be in good and proper form, have 
agreed upon the following articles: 


Chargé 


Article I 


When two or more of the contracting par- 
ties shall have failed to adjust satisfactorily 
through diplomatic channels a controversy 
originating in some divergence or difference 
of opinion regarding questions of fact, rela- 
tive to failure to comply with the provisions 
of any of the treaties or conventions existing 
between them and which affect neither the 
sovereign and independent existence of any 
of the signatory republics, nor their honor 
or vital interests, the parties bind themselves 
to institute a commission of inquiry with the 
object of facilitating the settlement of the 
dispute by means of an impartial inquiry 
into the facts. 
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This obligation ceases if the parties in dis- 
pute should agree by common accord to sub- 
mit the question to arbitration or to the de- 
cision of another tribunal. 

A commission of inquiry shall not be 
formed except at the request of one of the 
parties directly interested in the investiga- 
tion of the facts which it is sought to eluci- 
date. 

Article II 


Once the case contemplated in the preced- 
ing article has arisen, the parties shall by 
common accord draw up a protocol in which 
shall be stated the question or questions of 
fact which it is desired to elucidate. 

When, in the judgment of one of the inter- 
ested governments, it has been impossible to 
reach an agreement upon the terms of the 
protocol, the commission will proceed with 
the investigation, taking as a basis the diplo- 
matic correspondence upon the matter, which 
has passed between the parties. 


Article III 


Within the period of thirty days subse- 
quent to the date on which the exchange of 
ratifications of the present treaty has been 
completed, each of the parties which have 
ratified it shall proceed to nominate five of 
its nationals, to form a permanent list of 
commissioners. The governments shall have 
the right to change their respective nomina- 
tions whenever they should deem it advisable, 
notifying the other contracting parties. 


Article IV 


When the formation of a commission of 
inquiry may be in order, each of the parties 
directly interested in the dispute shall be 
represented on the commission by one of its 
nationals, selected from the permanent list. 
The commissioners selected by the parties 
shall, by common accord, choose a president, 
who shall be one of the persons included in 
the permanent list by any of the governments 
which has no interest in the dispute. 

In default of said common agreement the 
president shall be designated by lot, but in 
this case each of the parties shall have the 
right to challenge no more than two of the 
persons selected in the drawing. 

Whenever there shall be more than two 
governments directly interested in a dispute, 
and the interests of two or more of them be 
identical, the government or governments 


which may be parties to the dispute shall 
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have the right to increase the number of 
their commissioners from among the mem- 
bers of the permanent list nominated by said 
government or governments, as far as it may 
be necessary, so that both sides in the dis- 
pute may always have equal representation 
on the commission. 

In case of a tie the president of the com- 
mission shall have two votes. 

If for any reason any one of the members 
appointed to form the commission should fail 
to appear, the procedure for his replacement 
shall be the same as that followed for his 
appointment. While they may be members 
of a commission of inquiry, the commis- 
sioners shall enjoy the immunities which the 
laws of the country, where the commission 
meets, may confer on members of the Na- 
tional Congress. 

The diplomatic representatives of any of 
the contracting parties accredited to any of 
the governments which may have an interest 
in the questions which it is desired to eluci- 
date shall not be members of a commission. 


Article V 


The commission shall be empowered to ex- 
amine all the facts, antecedents, and circum- 
stances relating to the question or questions 
which may be the object of the investigation, 
and when it renders its report it shall eluci- 
date said facts, antecedents, and circum- 
stances, and shall have the right to recom- 
mend any solutions or adjustments which, in 
its opinion, may be pertinent, just, and ad- 
visable. 

Article VI 


The findings of the commission will be con- 
sidered as reports upon the disputes which 
were the objects of the investigation, but will 
not have the value or force of judicial de- 
cisions or arbitral awards. 


Article VII 


In the case of arbitration or complaint be- 
fore the tribunal created by a convention 
signed by the five republics of Central Amer- 
ica, on the same date as this convention, the 
reports of the commission of inquiry may be 
presented as evidence by any of the litigant 
parties. 

Article VIII 


The commission of inquiry shall meet on 
the day and in the place designated in the 
respective protocol, and failing this, in the 
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place to be determined by the same commis- 
sion, and once installed it shall have the 
right to go to any localities which it shall 
deem proper for the discharge of its duties. 
The contracting parties pledge themselves to 
place at the disposal of the commission, or 
of its agents, all the means and facilities 
necessary for the fulfillment of its mission. 


Article TX 


The signatory governments grant to all the 
commissions which may be constituted the 
power to summon and swear in witnesses 
and to receive evidence and testimony. 


Article X 


During the investigation the parties shall 
be heard and may have the right to be rep- 
resented by one or more agents and counsel. 


Article XI 


All members of the commission shall take 
oath before the highest judicial authority of 
the place where it may meet duly and faith- 
fully to discharge their duties. 


Article XII 


The inquiry shall be conducted so that both 
parties must be heard. Consequently the 
commission shall notify each party of the 
statements of fact submitted by the other 
and shall fix periods of time in which to re- 
ceive evidence. 

Once the parties are notified, the commis- 
sion shall proceed to the investigation, even 
though they fail to appear. 


Article XIII 


As soon as the commission of inquiry is 
organized, it shall, at the request of any of 
the parties to the dispute, have the right to 
fix the status in which the parties must re- 
main, in order that the conditions may not 
be aggravated and matters may remain in 
the same state pending the rendering of the 
report by the commission. 


Article XIV 


The report of the commission shal] be pub- 
lished within three months, to be reckoned 
from the date of its inauguration, unless the 
parties directly interested decrease or in- 
crease the time by mutual consent. 

The report shall be signed by all the mem- 
bers of the commission. Should one or more 
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of them refuse to sign it, note shall be taken 
of the fact, and the report shall always be 
valid provided it obtains a majority vote. 

In every case the vote of the minority, if 
any, shall be published with the report of 
the commission. 

One copy of the report of the commission 
and of the vote of the minority, if any, shall 
be sent to each of the ministers of foreign 
affairs of the contracting parties. 


Article XV 


Each party shall bear its own expenses 
and a proportionate share of the general ex- 
penses of the commission. 

The president of the commission shall re- 
celve a monthly compensation of not less 
than 500 dollars, American gold, in addition 
to his traveling expenses. 


Article XVI 


The present convention, signed in one origi- 
nal, shall be deposited with the Government 
of the United States of America, which gov- 
ernment shall furnish to each of the other 
signatory governments an authenticated copy 
thereof. It shall be ratified by the President 
of the United States of America, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate there- 
of, and by the executive and legislative 
powers of the Republics of Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica, in conformity with their constitutions 
and laws. 

The ratifications shall be deposited with 
the Government of the United States of 
America, which will furnish to each of the 
other governments an authenticated copy of 
the procés verbal of the deposit of ratifica- 
tion. It shall take effect for the parties 
which ratify it immediately after the day 
on which at least three of the contracting 
governments deposit their ratifications with 
the Government of the United States of 
America. It will continue in force for a pe- 
riod of ten years, and shall remain in force 
thereafter for a period of twelve months 
from the date on which any one of the con- 
tracting governments shall have given noti- 
fication to the others, in proper form, of its 
desire to denounce it. 

The denunciation of this convention by one 
or more of the said contracting parties shall 
leave it in force for the parties which have 
ratified it but have not denounced it, pro- 
vided that these be no less than three in 
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number. Should any Central American 
States bound by this convention form a single 
political entity, this convention shall be con- 
sidered in force as between the new entity 
and the contracting republics which may 
have remained separate, provided that these 
be no less than two in number. Any of the 
signatory republics which should fail to 
ratify this convention shall have the right to 
adhere to it while it is in force. 

In witness whereof the above-named pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present conven- 
tion and affixed thereto their respective seals. 

Done at the city of Washington, the seventh 
day of February, one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-three. 


CHARLES E. HUGHEs. [SEAL] 
SUMNER WELLES. [SEAL. ] 
FRANCISCO SANCHEZ LATOUR. [SEAL.] 
F. MARTINEZ SUAREZ. [SEAL. ] 
J. GusTavo GUERRERO. [SEAL. ] 
ALBERTO UCLES. [SEAL. ] 
SALVADOR CORDOVA. [SEAL. ] 
Rati ToLepo LOPEz. [SEAL. ] 
EMILIANO CHAMORRO. [SEAL. ] 
ADOLFO CARDENAS. [ SEAL. ] 
MAXIMO H. ZEPEDA. [SEAL. ] 
ALFREDO GONZALEZ. [SEAL.] 
J. RAFAEL OREAMUNO. [SEAL ] 


TREATY BETWEEN SWITZER- 
LAND AND ITALY 


For the Settlement of Differences by the Process 
of Conciliation and of Justice 

The Swiss Federal Council and His Maj- 
esty the King of Italy, guided by the wish to 
strengthen the friendly and neighborly ties 
existing between Switzerland and Italy, im- 
pelled by the spirit of hearty confidence 
which characterizes their mutual relations, 
have agreed to conclude a treaty for the 
peaceful settlement of any differences that 
might arise between the two nations, and 
for this purpose have appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries the Swiss Federal Council: 
Mr. George Wagniére, ambassador extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
Swiss Confederation in Italy; His Majesty 
the King of Italy: Signor Benito Mussolini, 
president of the Council of Ministers, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, who, after having 
communicated to each other their plenary 
powers and having found them in good and 
proper form, have agreed as follows: 












Article 1 


The contracting parties pledge themselves, 
in consideration of the friendly and confiden- 
tial relations existing between them, to sub- 
mit to a process of conciliation all differences 
of whatever nature that might arise between 
them and that could not be settled in the 
usual diplomatic procedure within a reason- 
able time. 

Should the conciliatory process fail, a ju- 
dicial decision will be sought in accordance 
with Article 15 and the following ones of the 
present treaty. 

‘xcluded are those differences the solution 
of which must be sought according to the 
procedures already established by the mutual 
agreements of the two contracting parties. 


Article 2 


In case of a difference coming, under the 
laws of one of the contracting parties, within 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts of law, 
that party can decline to submit the differ- 
ence in question to a conciliatory process or 
to an international court of justice until the 
court of law having jurisdiction has rendered 
a decision. 

In this case the request for a conciliatory 
process must be presented within a year of 
the date of the rendering of the decision by 
the court having jurisdiction. 


Article 3 


The contracting parties appoint a perma- 
nent Conciliatory Commission having five 
members. 

Each party names, in independent choice, 
one member; the other three members are 
chosen by the mutual agreement of the con- 
tracting parties. These three members must 
be neither Swiss nor Italian, must live nei- 
ther in Switzerland nor in Italy, and must 
not be in the service of either contracting 
party. 

From among the members thus appointed 
the president of the commission will be 
named by mutual agreement. 

At any time when no case is before the 
commission either contracting party has the 
right to withdraw the member it had named 
and to appoint his successor, as well as to 
revoke its approval of any of the three mem- 
bers named by mutual consent. In this case 
steps must be immediately taken to fill the 
places of the members leaving. 
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The selection of the new members will take 
place in the manner prescribed for the ap- 
pointment of the original members. 


Article 4 


The commission shall be appointed within 
six months of the ratification of the present 
treaty. 

Should the members, who must be ap- 
pointed by mutual agreement, not be selected 
within the six months, or should such a 
member, to take the place of a member leav- 
ing, not be appointed within three months, 
such nominations shall be made as prescribed 
in Article 45 of The Hague Agreement for 
the peaceful settlement of international dif- 
ferences, of October 18, 1907. 


Article 5 


It will be the duty of the commission to 
facilitate the settlement of differences by im- 
partial and conscientious examination of the 
circumstances and by making proposals for 
the ending of the difficulties. 

The commission will act on receipt of a 
request to do so, addressed by one of the con- 
tracting parties to the president of the com- 
mission. 

This request shall be simultaneously noti- 
fied to the other party. 


Article 6 


Unless otherwise agreed upon, the commis- 
sion will meet in a locality selected by its 
president. 

Article 7 


The procedure before the commission is 
contradictory. 

The commission itself determines its method 
of procedure in accordance with the rules 
laid down under Title III of The Hague 
Agreement for the Peaceful Settlement of 
International Differences, of October 18, 1907, 
unless the commission decides unanimously 
upon another method of procedure. 


Article 8 


The proceedings before the commission are 
secret unless it decides otherwise in agree- 
ment with the parties. 


Article 9 


The contracting parties may appoint spe- 
cia! representatives before the commission to 
serve as intermediaries between them and 
the commission. 
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Article 10 


Unless otherwise agreed upon in the pres- 
ent treaty, the commission will reach its con- 
clusions by simple majority vote. 


Article 11 


The contracting parties pledge themselves 
to promote the labors of the commission as 
much as possible, and particularly to set in 
motion all the means which their laws afford 
to enable the commission to summon wit- 
nesses and experts in their territories as well 
as to make personal inspections. 


Article 12 


The commission shall present its findings 
within six months after having been re- 
quested to act, unless the contracting parties 
mutually agree upon a prolongation of time. 

Fach party shall receive a copy of the 
findings. 

The findings of the commission have, nei- 
ther as to the facts nor as to the legal con- 
siderations, the significance of an arbitral 
decision. 

Article 13 


The Conciliatory Commission shall fix a 
time limit within which the parties must ex- 
press themselves as to its findings. 

The time limit, however, may not exceed a 
period of three months. 


Article 14 


For the actual duration of the procedure 
before it, the members of the commission will 
receive a remuneration to be agreed upon by 
the contracting parties. 

Zach party will bear its own costs in a 
case; the expense of the commission will be 
shared equally by the contracting parties. 


Article 15 


Should one of the contracting parties not 
agree to the findings of the Permanent Con- 
ciliatory Commission, or should that party 
not express agreement within the time limit 
set by the commission, either party can de- 
mand that the matter shall be brought before 
the Permanent International Court of Justice. 

Should that court decide that the matter is 
not of a legal] nature, the parties agree that 
it shall be decided er wquo et bono. 
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Article 16 


The contracting parties make rules in each 
individual case, clearly stating the matter in 
dispute, the points to be submitted to the 
Permanent International Court, and all the 
other particular details agreed upon by the 
parties. 

These rules will be drawn upon the basis 
of an exchange of notes between the govern- 
ments of the contracting parties. 

The International Court has the power to 
interpret these rules in every respect. 

Should the rules not be laid down within 
three months of the date when a proposal to 
commence legal proceedings has been made 
by one of the parties, each party can, by 
means of a simple request, call upon the court 
to intervene. 

Article 17 


Should the Permanent International Court 
decide that a decision rendered by a court of 
justice or any other authority of one of the 
contracting parties is in opposition to inter- 
national law, either as a whole or in part, 
and should the constitution of this party pre- 
vent, either wholly or in part, remedial meas- 
ures by administrative action, the injured 
party shall receive appropriate compensation 
in some other way. 


Article 18 


The verdict pronounced by the Permanent 
International Court shall be faithfully obeyed 
by the contracting parties. 

In case of any difficulty in interpreting the 
verdict, the Permanent Court will explain. 
Either party to a case can call upon the court 
for such an interpretation by means of a 
simple request. 


Article 19 


During the conciliatory procedure or dur- 
ing the trial of a case by the Permanent In- 
ternational Court, the contracting parties will 
abstain from taking any measures that might 
tend to prevent acceptance of the findings of 
the Conciliatory Commission or submission 
to the verdict of the International Court. 


Article 20 


Any conflict as to the interpretation or 
execution of the present treaty shall, unless 
otherwise agreed upon, be directly submitted, 
by means of a simple request, to the Perma- 
nent International Court of Justice. 








Article 21 


The present treaty shall be ratified. 

The ratification shall take place as soon as 
possible at Rome. 

The treaty will be in force as soon as it is 
ratified. It is for the duration of ten years 
from the date of ratification. Unless notice 
to end the treaty is given not less than six 
months before its termination, it will be au- 
tomatically prolonged for five more years, 
and thereafter for further similar periods of 
five years, unless notice to end is given. 

Should a conciliatory procedure or a case 
before the International Court of Justice be 
carried on at the moment of the expiration 
of the present treaty, such procedure or case 
shall continue in accordance with the terms 
of this treaty or of some other agreement 
that the contracting parties may make, in 
mutual understanding, to take the place of 
this treaty. 

In witness whereof the plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present treaty. 

Done, in duplicate, at Rome, on September 
20, 1924. 

For Switzerland: 

[L. 8.] WAGNIPRE. 

For Italy: 


[L. 8.] MUSSOLINI. 


News in Brief 





THE MAHARAJAH OF NEPAL, an independ- 
ent State in north India, has issued a decree 
for the abolition of slavery in his country. 
There are 51,419 slaves in Nepal. The Ma- 
harajah proposes a policy of compensation 
to slave-owners and temporary apprentice- 
ship of freemen to their former owners as 
a means of making the transition period 
easy. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL AIR-MAIL SEBV- 
IcE in South America was opened in January 
between Brazil and Argentina. 


THE SUM OF FOUR THOUSAND POUNDS is to 
be divided among architects submitting the 
best plans for an assembly hall for the League 
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of Nations. The competition is open to na- 
tionals of States members of the League. 


M. KERENSKY PUBLISHED IN A JANUARY edi- 
tion of the Socialist newspaper, Le Peuple, 
Brussels, an article showing that famine is 
again appearing in Russia. He affirms that 
in the Province of Kieff alone, which has 
been reported up to now as having a good 
harvest, there is a shortage of about nine 
million poods of wheat. “It is not to be 
wondered at,” he adds, “that in the provinces 
where the harvest is officially recognized as 
insufficient the peasants are pillaging the 
trains loaded with wheat and eating a mix- 
ture of the bark of trees and horse refuse. 
The new famine, unpitying and inexorable, 
is drawing ever nearer in the country dis- 
tricts of Russia. This time the American 
Relief Association will not come. The Bol- 
shevist policy has closed the door to it. They 
well know this in the Russian countryside.” 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE to consider 
the distribution of raw materials and the 
conservation of national resources of the 
world was proposed by William Smith Cul- 
bertson, vice-chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission, in a speech on the con- 
nection between raw materials, markets, and 
war. 

Expansion of the commercial and financial 
activities of the United States overseas is 
likely to plunge the United States into some 
of the difficulties which European nations 
have faced, he said, and now is the opportune 
time to revive the proposal of Theodore 
Roosevelt for a world conservation congress, 
for which America sent out invitations in 
1909, but which never was held. 


THE NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, 
8 West 40th Street, New York, issues weekly 
articles of about five hundred words each on 
home education, prepared by experts for the 
guidance of parents. In the interest of inter- 
national good will, it offers to send these 
articles free of cost to any paper or maga- 
zine in any part of the world that desires to 
print them for the benefit of its readers. 
The articles are now being printed in forty- 
three countries. 


THE REPARATIONS COMMISSION HEARD On 
January 20 its first report from the agent 
general for reparations payments from Ger- 
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many. Though a _ confidential report, its 
tenor showed that the Dawes scheme is, so 
far, working smoothly, and that the German 
Government has fulfilled its part of the 
agreement punctually and to the letter. 


Costa RICA RESIGNED FROM THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS on January 22, at the same time 
paying her back dues. As the covenant re- 
quire two years’ notice of withdrawal, the 
resignation will not go into effect until Jan- 
uary, 1927. 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT made its first 
financial contribution toward the expenses of 
the League of Nations when Representative 
Stephen G. Porter, on February 4, sent in a 
check for $1,954 as the pro rata share of the 
United States of the expenses of the opium 
conference during the period of 1924. The 
United States contributed on the same basis 
as Great Britain, which pays the highest 
subscription to the upkeep of the League. 


THE CAPITAL OF Norway, known for three 
hundred years as Christiania, reverted to its 
ancient name of Oslo on January 1. The 
name of this interesting city was changed to 
Christiania after Christian IV of Denmark, 
Norway having united with Denmark at the 
close of the fourteenth century. The object 
of the change is reported to be a general 
desire for a return to a purely national title 
for the national capital of a deeply patriotic 
people. 


PAPERS ON PAN-AMERICANISM, both from 
the cultural and the commercial viewpoint, 
written by students of Latin-American uni- 
versities, will be given substantial prizes 
during the coming year. These prizes are 
offered by a group of forty prominent North 
American men and women. The news was 
cabled by the chairman of the international 
Pan-American committee to the president of 
the Pan-American Scientific Congress, while 
in session in Lima, Peru. 


“PEACE CONFERENCES AT HOME AND ABROAD” 
is the title of a pamphlet written by Mrs. 
Septimus Harwood, assistant president of the 
New South Wales Peace Society, Australia. 
It enumerates the recent peace meetings and 
the peace societies of the world, adding many 
miscellaneous bits of news regarding the 
peace movement. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
CHILD WELFARE will be held at Geneva, 
August 24-28, 1925, under the patronage of 
the Swiss Federal Government. The pro- 
gram is not yet definitely settled, but it has 
already been decided that medical, hygienic, 
sociological, legislative, educational, and 
propaganda questions will be dealt with. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN during the 
winter will give a course of lectures on “The 
United States and Canada: Their Position 
in World Economy and World Politics.” 


THE GOVERNMENT OF PANAMA is planning 
to observe next year the centenary of the 
first Pan-American Congress, convoked in 
Panama by Bolivar in 1826. Legislation has 
been passed appropriating $150,000 for the 
purpose and directing the President to invite 
all the nations participating in the first 
congress, among them the United States. 


A GREAT TROPICAL AIR LINE, Over 1,100 miles 
in length, connecting Kushasha, the capital 
of the Belgian Congo, and Katanga, in the 
interior, which is to be operated by huge 
air liners of British design, driven by British 
Rolls-Royce engines, is now ready for open- 
ing. No fewer than 25 aérodromes and land- 
ing grounds have been built in the swamps 
and jungles, providing a continuous chain 
of alighting grounds evenly spaced over the 
whole route. The main traffic on the air 
route will consist of diamonds, gold, and 
ivory, which will be taken from the interior 
to the capital in a single day, instead of over 
a week, as by the present transport methods. 


IN MOST RESPECTS THE GERMAN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM is back to prewar standards, ac- 
cording to a statement made January 3 by 
Rudolph Oeser, Director-General of the 
system. This is true despite the fact that 
300,000 railway employees were dismissed 
when the stabilization process began. The 
railways, he pointed out, contribute 600,000,- 
000 marks annually te reparations, besides 
290,000,000 marks to the Federal Treasury, 
which sum also is devoted exclusively to 
reparations. Herr Oeser asserted that the 
German railways were the largest single 
undertaking in the world, employing nearly 
800,000 men and administering 33,000 miles 
of roads. They have now been taken out of 
politics and are run on business principles, 
as an undertaking belonging to the nation, 
but operated as a private corporation under 
the Dawes plan. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF SILK FABRICS in the 
United States have lately given about $50,000 
to establish a school of seri-culture at Canton 
Christian College, China. This is an Ameri- 
can-Chinese non-sectarian institutien of pri- 
mary and higher education which has been 
in existence thirty years. It is supported co- 
operatively by Americans, Chinese, and the 
Chinese Government. The region about Can- 
ton, in Southern China, is ideally located for 
the raising of silk worms, but, owing to 
diseases of the worms, and also of the mul- 
berry leaves upon which they feed, as well as 
to antiquated methods of manufacture and 
marketing, the industry had reached a low 
level of production. It is hoped that scientific 
methods may not only greatly increase silk 
production in its original home, but that by 
this means many of China’s struggling people 
can find profitable livelihood. 


A GERMAN PEDAGOGIC MISSION was received 
in Bogot&é last September, with the view of 
introducing into Colombia the latest methods 
of teaching employed in the public schools 
of Germany. The three members of this 
mission are working with a committee of 
four appointed by the Colombian President 
for this purpose. 
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THOSE EvuRoPEANS. By Sisley Huddleston. 
Pp. 297. G. P. Putnam Sons, New York, 
1924. 

ENCHANTED AISLES. By Alexander Woolcott. 
Pp. 260. G. P. Putnam Sons, New York, 
1924, 


The production of sharply drawn portraits 
of prominent persons is quite a prevalent 
custom of late. The two books here consid- 
ered are examples of widely different meth- 
ods, both excellent of their kind. 

In the first book Mr. Huddleston’s use of 
the word “those” implies a certain remote- 
ness from Europe in the attitude of the 
reader. This may be justified by fact, but 
the author proceeds to make the persons 
sketched more familiar. He has been for 


some years a newspaper correspondent, has 
a remarkably keen sense of political currents 
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and under-currents; he understands the tac- 
tics of the lobby. Combined with this, his 
experience in post-war Europe qualifies him 
to give excellent pictures of political leaders. 

His chapters on Clemenceau, Masaryk, 
Mussolini, and others are, therefore, graphic 
and sometimes powerful. When it comes to 
subjects like Anatole France, however, the 
jumpiness of the journalistic style becomes 
irritating. There is here a call for analysis 
and appreciation of a deeper, more subtle 
character than that required to interpret 
men of action. The literary sketches are, 
therefore, unsatisfying. 

Quite opposite in manner and content are 
the expressive portraits by Alexander Wool- 
cott. Where Huddleston is strictly informa- 
tional, Woolcott is individual and literary. 
His special interest is dramatic criticism, 
but one feels that, whatever his subject, and 
though he wrote but a page or two upon it, 
he would always portray the unique thing 
in it, the flavor of a personality, the fra- 
grance of a genius. Though the salient fea- 
ture of each person be subtly evanescent, Mr. 
Woolcott would, without effort, find the one 
phrase in which to capture and convey it. 
Never, for him, is the “whole world painted 
gray on gray.” In the chapters on Bern- 
hardt, de Pachmann, Mr. Tarkington, or the 
Paris taxi driver, charm, amusement, hom- 
age, all play vital parts. Mr. Woolcott 
writes with the appreciation of an artist, the 
imagination of an understanding mind. The 
result is literature. 


THE Littte Frencu Girt. By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1924. Pp. 508. Price, $2.00. 


The reality and fascination to be found in 
this quiet book seem to be due to two factors: 
First, the theme, which is an international 
love story. It is a subject frequently han- 
dled, especially of late; but seldom indeed is 
it done with such thorough understanding, 
combined with so much skill in interpreta- 
tion. 

This brings us to the second factor con- 
tributing to the book’s appeal—its beauty 
merely as a work of art. The reticence and 
simplicity of the tale, as we read, prevents, 
at first, any thought as to the telling of it. 
Continual delight is the best attestation, 
however, of perfection of craftsmanship. In 
this case such a pleasure is easily accounted 
for by further study. 
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Though quiet in tone, the book is far from 
colorless. The shadows are those vibrant 
shades cast by golden sunshine. But the ad- 
venture, with its purple dawn, its white noon 
and silver evening, are not in the outer ac- 
tion. It is in the inner life of her characters 
that Miss Sedgwick has made masterly use 
of plot development, suspense, and crisis. 

Allegory is never insisted upon, yet not for 
a moment has she lost her main pattern in 
weaving the fabric. International differ- 
ences and likenesses form its outline, with 
their high lights and shadows. 

Alix may be assumed to represent some of 
the finer traits in French culture, and Giles, 
the upright, the straightforward, may stand 
for some of the best in British mentality. 
On many occasions the contrast between the 
thought of the two countries is sharply em- 
phasized. 

“Maman,” whose indiscretions have made 
it advisable for her to send her daughter to 
England, is in one instance talking to Giles 
about Alix’s future. “If Alix came back to 
us,” said Giles, “marriage would be only by 
chance, for her as for my sisters.” 

“Dieu! You are a strange people!” said 
Madam Vervier, “to leave to chance what is 
of the most vital importance in a woman’s 


’ 


life. . . . Life must be less difficult a 
thing with you, since it is possible to face it 
so lightly.” 


Again, it was French Alix, and not her 
Anglo-Saxon friends, who felt the attraction 
of cosmopolitanism in Lady Mary Hamble. 
Alix felt at once that “she was one of those 
people who could see and blow and catch the 
soap bubbles, the beautiful, impalpable things 
of human intercourse.” 

In character development there is nothing 
redundant, nothing needful omitted. The 
characters are individual, distinct, and cred- 
ible. Even the negative person in several 
character combinations, the English ‘“Top- 
pie,’ is saved from priggishness and made 
vivid by her own genuine emotion, no less 
than by the real emotions she kindles in 
others. 

A unique element of the book is the 
strangely strong impression made by the 
young English officer, Captain Owen, who 
has died before the opening of the story. 
His complicity in the chief character tangles 
gives to his personality an astonishingly live 
effect. 

The book will inevitably contribute to a 
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better understanding of French and English 
nature and thought, not by ignoring unlike- 
nesses, but, as with the French heroine and 
the British hero, by emphasizing likeness. 
They could unite on love, loyalty, reverence, 
generosity, and to these each might add those 
other good things peculiar to the two civiliza- 
tions. 


MEMOIRS OF THE HARVARD DEAD IN THE Wark 
AGAINST GERMANY. Volume VY. By A. M. 
De Wolfe Howe and others. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1924. 


This is the last in the set of books begun 
in 1920, giving brief biographies of Harvard's 
373 men who died in or because of the war. 
The pathos of the very title brings home 
again the old ache at thought of the many 
young lives of promise lost to their genera- 
tion—unnecessarily lost, if all the world 
were wise enough to see it. 

Yet the spirit which animated these boys 
who died was shared also by those who have 
returned. And the men of Harvard who re- 
turned outnumber the dead 30 to one. So, 
though war may never be ended by war, yet 
it may be ended by the patient, steady, con- 
structive efforts of the many who learned to 
hate it during those war years. 

The volumes containing these simple nar- 
ratives are artistically produced, in dark-red 
covers, with smooth-calendared paper suit- 
able to carry the portraits heading the arti- 
cles. The biographical sketches contain 
many quotations from letters, thus adding 
vivacity to the portraits. Of so many is it 
true, as a college chum wrote of Roger Goss, 
“The only thing to regret in his record is 
its brevity.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE REVOLUTION. By John 
C. Fitzpatrick, A. M. Pp. 300. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1924. Price, $4.00. 


The documents under the care of Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, assistant chief of the Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress, have 
yielded up to him many interesting and little- 
known facts touching our early history. 

He has written a series of informing pa- 
pers suggested by these findings, and the pa- 
pers, originally separately published, have 
been gathered together in a well-printed and 
illustrated volume. We may well be grate- 
ful that the human interest in these docu- 
ments has been discovered by so pleasing a 
writer. 
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Bread for the Continental army furnishes 
the topic of one chapter. The story is en- 
livened with some thrilling personal touches. 
For instance, how the heart warms when one 
reads the reply of Christopher Ludwick, 
superintendent of bakers for the army. 
When it was suggested, according to tradi- 
tion, in a committee of Congress, that Lud- 
wick be granted, in addition to his pay, the 
perquisite of furnishing only eighty pounds 
of bread for every hundred pounds of flour, 
the old man replied with scorn, “Is it that 
I should grow rich by such ways? I will 
bake one hundred and thirty-five pounds of 
bread for every hundred pounds of flour, and 
it will be good bread and all the flour will 
be used, and if there is any flour left over, 
it will also be made into bread.” 

The bands in the Continental army, the 
uniforms, the “invalid regiment,” the expense 
account of the camp at Valley Forge, the 
Liberty Loan of 1781, are all topics of inter- 
esting chapters. 

In all the narratives it is gratifying to 
note that the character of George Washing- 
ton shines out with undimmed nobility. The 
devotion and enthusiasm of the aides who 
lived on daily intimate terms with him give 
the best evidence on this score. 

The last chapter, “The Words of Washing- 
ton,” is largely quotations, not all very well 
known, of the thoughts of Washington on 
matters which seem to Mr. Fitzpatrick simi- 
lar to many affairs today. It is full of im- 
plicit comparisons with utterances of these 
days and is, in any case, well worth careful 
reading. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES— 
YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND Tomorrow. By 
James M. Beck, LL. D. Pp. 362. Doran, 
New York, 1925. Price, $2.50. 


From many points of view, one of the best 
of the many recent books on the Constitu- 
tion is this by the Solicitor-General of the 
United States. The author is a thorough 
student of constitutional history; more than 
this, he has an alert appreciation of the vari- 
ous tendencies in American life of the pres- 
ent. He is somewhat troubled by the spirit 
of revolt, so rife today; by the dearth of 
great leaders; but most of all by the prevail- 
ing ignorance of the Constitution and the 
part it plays in our present as well as our 
past. 
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He is not one of the proponents of a 
stronger central government. The amount 
of centralization which we do have, he says, 
was wrung from the framers by hard neces- 
sity. 

It is probably true that most of us ap- 
proach more easily any study of a philosoph- 
ical theory through an interest in the per- 
sons who developed it. Dr. Beck has util- 
ized this altogether human foible, and, after 
a strong and informing chapter on the dis- 
organization of the Colonies after the war 
of the Revolution, he sketches most graphic- 
ally the chief men who assembled in Phila- 
delphia in 1787 to lay the foundation of our 
government. 

First, there was Washington, traveling 
over rough roads on horseback, with his 
rheumatic arm in a sling, despondent over 
his personal affairs, fearful for the future 
of his country, nevertheless straining every 
nerve to reach Philadelphia punctually, only 
to find that others living nearer had not 
arrived. 

There was Franklin, 81 years of age, who 
gave a dinner to the delegates before the con- 
vention began; Franklin, in his home that 
contained his library, with its automatic 
arm and hand for taking down books from 
high shelves; his armchair with its foot- 
power fan; his famous laboratory; Franklin, 
with his age, experience, and perennial wis- 
dom. 

It was a convention, however, largely com- 
posed of young men. The average age was 
only a bit over forty. “Above all, they were 
a group of gentlemen of substance and honor, 
who could debate for four months, during 
the depressing weather of a hot summer, 
without losing their tempers except momen- 


tarily. All apparently were inspired 
by a fine spirit of self-effacement. Selfish 
ambition was conspicuously absent. They 


differed, at times heatedly, but always as 
gentlemen of candor and honor.” 

The crucial places in the discussions of 
the convention are traced; at many points 
the narrative is enriched with excerpts from 
letters, diaries, and from the Madison notes. 
“Mr. Madison,” says Dr. Beck, “was the 
Edmund Burke of America, and it is strange 
that this country has never fittingiy honored 
him as England has honored Edmund Burke.” 

Hamilton, who appears in the convention 
as hot-headed, conceited and apparently in 
error, is given his just due in a later ap- 
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praisal. “His contributions to the Federal- 
ist,” says Mr. Beck, “form one of the most 
acute studies of the science of government in 
the literature of any country.” 

Interesting as is the narrative, the chap- 
ters which follow are particularly notable. In 
them the author ably deals with the political 
theory under the Constitution, showing the 
pivotal nature of the Supreme Court, which 
he calls a “continuous constitutional conven- 
tion,” and makes a refreshingly clear analy- 
sis of the foreign relations of the United 
States as dominated by the Constitution. 

There is a bright freshness running all 
through the book which redeems the subject 
from any taint of dryness. It is instead a 
charming book on a vital subject by a learned 
author, who, it is said. “has never learned 
how to be dull.” 


New GOVERNMENTS OF CENTRAL EUROPE. By 
Malbone W. Graham. Pp. 683. Henry 
Holt Co., 1924. 


In this admirable work Mr. Graham, as- 
sistant professor of government in the Uni- 
versity of Texas, was helped by Robert C. 
Buckley, of the Hoover War Library, in 
Stanford University. The resulting book is 
not only accurate, but it is a much-needed 
tool in the study of comparative government 
in that part of the world of which it treats. 

Mr. Graham’s method is objective and de- 
tached. He deals with pre-war history only 
enough to make intelligible the forces re- 
cently at work in the succession States of 
Germany and Austro-Hungary. The Baltic 
States, Poland, the Ukraine, and the Cau- 
easus are another story. Let us hope that 
this, too, will soon be written. Modern 
Turkey is another distinct theme, one which 
has just been treated in a similarly objective 
manner by Eliot Grinnell Mears. 

In the volume before us the apparent con- 
fusion of the past five years is astonishingly 
well organized and analyzed. Germany, the 
republic, is clearly spread before us—Ger- 
many, with its numerous parties and factions. 
The Austrian revolution and reconstruction ; 
Hungary under Karolyi, under the Soviet, 
and under its more recent restoration and re- 
action; Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, with 
all their main currents of political thought, 
are carefully analyzed. There are clear 
summaries and numerous charts to make the 
whole matter graphic. 

The author is continually conscious of par- 
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allels and contrasts among the several coun- 
tries. He calls attention, for example, to 
the policy of Poland, which made a general 
its first chief of state, in contrast to that of 
Czechoslovakia, which chose a philosopher 
for the same task. 

The second part of the book, comprising 
more than a third of the volume, is made up 
of valuable documents from the five coun- 
tries for the period considered. There are 
manifestoes, speeches, decrees, declarations, 
and constitutions. There is the act of abdi- 
eation of the German Emperor; there is the 
Anti-Hapsburg law of Austria, and there are 
many official programs of policy. Altogether, 
part 2 is a collection of sources it would be 
difficult to find duplicated in one volume. 

An unusually full index adds the last word 
to the usefulness of the work. 


PRISONERS OF War. By Major Herbert C. 
Fooks. Pp. 456. J. W. Stowell Publish- 
ing Co., Fredericksburg, 1924. Price, $6.00. 


Without any particular claim to literary 
qualities, this work on the history and law 
relating to prisoners of war is a careful and 
authoritative textbook. Topics are suitably 
arranged, with a brief at the head of each 
chapter. 

The special concern of Major Fooks is the 
treatment of war prisoners. His legal train- 
ing, his experience in the army, together with 
his historical studies in this field, enable him 
to consider the subject from many angles. 
The book is of interest, therefore, to any stu- 
dent of the history of war. 


A History oF CURRENCY IN THE UNITED 
Srates. By A. Barton Hepburn. Pp. 573. 
Macmillan, 1924. Price, $3.00. 


At the time of his death, Mr. Hepburn was 
at work on the revision of this book. It was 
nearly completed and brought up to date, 
however, although the critical revision and 
the preparation of new statistical tables had 
to be done by others. 

As it stands, it is a well-organized and 
complete book of reference on its topic. Its 
statements are well buttressed with tables, 
quotations, and bibliographies. 

Mr. Hepburn’s long connection with bank- 
ing institutions, his special study of financial 
legislation, and his membership in the advis- 
ory board of the Federal Reserve Board dur- 
ing the war give authority to his utterances. 
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